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At the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
the FREE days are MONDAYS, MONDAY EVENINGS, 
TUESDAYS, and SATURDAYS. The STUDENTS* days are 
WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS, THURSDAY EVENINGS, 
and FRIDAYS, when the public pay 6d. each. The hours are 
from 10 till 6 in the day time, and 7 till 10 in the evenings. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


Sales by Auction. 
To Printers, BooKBINDERS, AND OTHERS. 


Me. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his House, 125, Fleet Street, on TUESDAY, Ith, about 
Two Tons of Type —jTwo Wood Printing Presses —Large-size 
Rosey Arming Press, by Cope and Sherwin—7 Waterlow’s Patent 
P —2 Standing Presses, with Iron Screws— 





WILL CLOSE ON THE 26ru Inst. 
| agheys ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 


GAR SQUARE,—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 1s.; Cata- 


logues, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





Peisa INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 

GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased egg ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Ad Cat: 6d 





GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is now Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL. MALL EAST 
(close to 'rafalgar Square), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance 1s. 


Catalogues 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





resses: 
Fy Catting Machines—2 Copper-plate Presses, &c. 





Vatuasre Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his House, 125, Fleet Street, on THURSDAY, 16th, and 
FRIDAY, 17th, VALUABLE BOOKS, including Humboldt’s 
‘Vues des Corvilleres—Ackerman’s Cambridge, 2 vols., largest 
paper, India proofs—Phillips’ Curvilinear Designs—Works of 
Captain Baillie, 96 Plates—Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and 
English Dictionary, russia—William’s Sanskrit and English 
Dictionary—Malcolm’s History of Russia, 2 vols.—Albin’s Natural 
History of Birds, 4 vols., coloured plates, red morocco—James’s 
ps Sam Cd vols. —Repository of Arts, 1843 to 1855—Black- 

to 





il * 
cameron, 5 vols., -plates—Cunningham’ s Songs of Scotland, 4 vols. 
—Knight’s Pictorial Gallery, 3 vols.—Fancy Stationery—Rose- 
wood and Mahogany Glazed Show cases, &€c. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 








pASLte. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 
PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 

Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View, from Nine to Six, at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, for a limited 
period.—Admission, One Shilling. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


INCORPORATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY oF Lonpon. 

The FIRST SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS 
will commence on the Ist SEPTEMBER next. 

Gentlemen desirous of Matriculating at the University of 
London, or of obtaining Certificates for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, may obtain all necessary information by applying to the 
undersigned. 

The Classes of Queen’s College are arranged so as to embody all 
that is now required at the Competitive Examinations for Ap- 
pointments, whether Civil, Military, or Naval, under Government, 
or in the Honourable East I India Company’s service. 

The Term of Service under articles of ene of Gentlemen 
intending to become Attorneys or Solicitors can be reguced fret. 
Pive to Three Years by their attending this College ior TWo 
Years and taking their Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Special arrangements have been made for Schooimasters and 
Teachers who may wish to obtain Certificates of Stulentship with 
aview toa degree; as also for those Gentlemen whose age and 
qualifications may ia the estimation of the Senate title them to 


the same privilege. 
ASTRUP CARIS5, Seeretary-. 
INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 


A very extensive assortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 1:9, STRAND, 
LONDON.—Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 
5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, which will great'y facilitate the 
interesting study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 


DIA—RUSSIAN LIFE AND SCENERY. 
—GREAT GLOBE, LEICESTER SQUARE. New Diorama 
at 3 and 8 o’clock. IORAMA OF INDIAN LIFE AND 
SCENERY, at 12 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Admission to the whole building, 1s. 


DVOWSONS AND NEXT PRESENTA- 


TIONS disposed of by Mair and Son, 7, Tavistock Row, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Terms—One per cent. on amount of purchase money. 


EADS OF FAMILIES REQUIRING 

GOVERNESSES OR TUTORS can have well qualified 

es or Gentlemen introduced to them free of charge, by 

merely stating their requirements ana amount of ry offered, 

on Mair -_ _—~ Scholastic Agents, 7, Tavistock Row, Covent 
tden, W 


EWSPAPERS TO THE EAST INDIES. 

—Arrangements have been entered into with the Govern- 

ment of ine, under which all Newspapers posted in the United 

Kingdom, addressed to places within the Territory of the East 

India Company, and properly prepaid, will be delivered in India 
without any further charge. 

In like manner, Newspapers from India, addressed to the 
United Kingdom, if duly prepaid in India, will be delivered with- 
out charge in this Country. 

The Rates of Postage upon a single Newspaper will be:— 

3d. When sent via Marseilles. 
id. When sent via Southampton. 

In ing to this ar however, the Government 
of India have required, as a condition, that — above Rates of 
Postage sha'l be limited to Newsp ding Four 
Ounces in weight; a Newspaper, therefore, Stahion above Four 
Ounces, and not exceeding Kight Ounces, will, on the Ist July, 
and thenceforward, be chargeable with double the single Rate, 
and so on, an additional Rate being charged for each additional 
+ odor or Fraction of Four Ounces which the Newspaper 


may wi 
By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 


























the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
BAx« OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON. 
EsTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 

The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest, at the 
rate of Five per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 
30th June, will be ready for delivery on and after July the 10th, 
1857, and payable daily. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are d to i 


Fourth Edition, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


Loete FOR THE MILLION. By J. W- 
GILBART, F.R.8. 
London: Longman, 39, Paternoster Row. 

























This Day, the First Volume, Octavo, 21s. 
STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Complete in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 6s. 6d. 


JLEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Witt1am 
ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.R.8., Professor of Chemistry, 
King’s College, London. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Second Edition, price 6d. 


UBLIC OFFICES AND METROPOLITAN 
IMPROVEMENTS. By ALEX. JAMES BERESFORD 
HOPE, Esq.,M.P. Second Edition. 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


Tas MEDICAL PROFESSION. By Epwus 
LEE, M.D., &c. Part I. Chapters 1 to 4, General Remarks 
—Foreign Medical Organization. Part II. Chapter 5, Historicat 
— of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
ndon 
London: J. Churchill, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


CHOES FROM EGYPT; or, the Type of 
Antichrist. By the Rev. WILLIAM JOHN GROVES, 
zs. some time Vicar of Chewton Mendip, in the oe of 
omerset. 





Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


POFULAR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 
OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 


London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and Forms 
for Opening Accounts sent free on application. 


£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION, 
a= be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 fora Policy in 


‘ATLWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tiotiate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone may be insured against by the Journey or by the 
yeat atallthe principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 
Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B.—The usefulness of this bee is shown by the sum 
paid as Compensation for Accidents—£22,722. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Drrectors. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P, 
Henry Grace, Esq. 








This Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life:— 











Without With Without With 
Age. Profits. Profits. Age. Profits. Profits. 

| 

{ 

£s. da. £8. d. £8. d. £s. d. 
15 111 0 115 0 40 218 10 365 
29 11310 119 3 50 409 410 7 
30 240 210 4 60 él 6 674 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





EVERY BENEFICED CLERGYMAN SHOULD USE 
as TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECEIPT 
BOOK. 
mr... is indispensable for all whose incomes are derived from 

ithes.”” 


* The book is very useful, and will be generally adopted.” 
Price Is., containing 50 blank forms. 





General Post Office, 23rd June, 1857. 





































This Day, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ts IRISH SKETCH BOOK. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. With Illustrations. <A meeps’ Edition, 
Uniform with Mr. Thackeray’s “‘ Miseellaneous Essa: 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


x THE pate pager angen a: 

low Ready, > A. post » sewed, cloth, 

ECTURES ON THE BRITISH POETS. 
By HENRY REED, Author of “Introduction to English 

Literature from Chaucer to Tennyson.” 


John F. Shaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Row. 








Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


ERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and nee of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANIER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Folio, price £5 5s. 


'LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from bee made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title- -page by Fitcn. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 15s. cloth. 


ROOFS OF THE INTERPOLATION OF 
THE VOWEL-LETTERS IN THE TEXT OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE, and Grounds thence derived for a Revision of 
its authorized English Version. By C. W. WALL, D.D., Vice- 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


London: Whittaker and Co. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. 
INDIA. 


D’S NEW MAP OF INDIA, with all 
the Civil and Military Stations, Tables of Distances, &c., 
in sheet, 15s.; in case, £1. 
India, showing the Post Roads, Dawk Stations, and Railways. 
One sheet, 38.; .; in case, 7s. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross E., next 
door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 








FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BQ 4 


A Description of the Botanical and Co erc: 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin useqf0 
Tanning, Dyeing, ha Mogae Pe 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHE 
Published for the Department of Science andaBt, 


House. ins . 
Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. == 

“An admirable and cheap little volume,ajo 

illustrations of the plants that afford artic! 

eable to purposes of manufacture. This sho 

every family, and its contents familiar wit! 

ATLas. 

“* As a cheap school book it is pene wi 

rds of hundred beautifully lit 


































London: Mair and Son, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

Signor GIUGLINI has the honour to announce that his 
BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY NEXT, July 13th, on 
which occasion he will have the honour to appear in Five of his 
principal characters. 


The Fourth Act of Verdi’s IL TROVATORE. Leonora, Malle. 
Spezia; Agucena, Madame ‘Alboni: Il Conte di Luno, Signor 
Beneven' } and Manrico, Signor Giuglini. 

The Last Act of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Lucia, Mdlle. 
Piccolomini ; Bedebent, Signor Vialetti ; Enrico, Signor Belletti ; 
and Edgardo, Signor Giuglini. 

For the first time, the Last Act of Bellini’s IL PIRATA; in- 
cluding the celebrated “Ta Vedrai.”” Imogene, Mdlle. Ortolini ; 
Gualtero, Signor Giuglini. 

The Last Scene of I MARTIRI, itcluding the Grand Duo, *‘ Il 
suon deli’ arpe Angriicke.” Pauline, Mdlle. Piccolomini ; Polinto, 
Signor Giuglini ? 

The Lagt Act of LA FAYORITA. Leonora, Mdlle. Spezia; 
Baldassarre, Signor Vialetti ; Fernando, Signor Giuglini. 

‘The entertainments in the Ballet Department will unite the 
talents of Madame Rosati, Mdlles. Katrine and Boschetti. 


H®* MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 


On THURSDAY next, JULY 16th, an EXTRA NIGHT. 
IL DON GIOVANNI. 


The entertainments in the Ballet Department will be supported 
by Madame Rosati, Mdlles. Boschetti and Katrine, M. Massot, 
Signori Baretti hzani. 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the 
Box Office at the Theatre. 





A LTERATIONS IN FRENCH MEDI- 

TERRANEAN MAIL PACKET SERVICE.—Information 

Bee ben received from the French Gcvernment that one of the 

i es S Fie Ball Packets between Marseilles and Con- 
as ithd n 





* Various other alterations have also been made in the arrange- 
ments of the French Mediterranean Mail Packet Service, and the 
following Table has accordingly been prepared, showing the dates 
upon which those Packets are now despatched from Marseil 
and also the latest days upon which correspond i d 
go by them should be despatched from London :— 
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By command of the Postmaster-General, 
. ROWLAND HILI, Secretary. 
General Post Office, July 7, 1857. 








Second Edition. Price 12s. 


phys in the INTKRIOR of BRAZIL, 
Eeieety, through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
Districts, during the Years 1636-41. By GEORGE 
DNER, M.D.,F.L.5. With Plate and Map. 

“* When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior; observing 
“very singular mode ‘of life there Li to his notice; 
the carious characters that fell under his observation ; 
the arts or sabstitutes for arts of the people ; and the natural pro- 
deictions of the country ;— these travels are fall of attraction. 
The book, like the.country it describes, is full of new matter.’— 

—Srictaron? . 


" Jovell Rebye, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.8. & G.S. 


taining Eight Plates. Price 10s, 


[Parts 167, 168, now ready. 





In Monographs: 
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The following Genera will be ready next week 
PSAMMOBIA. 
SOLETELLINA. 
CAPSELLA. 

CAPSA. 
SANGUINOLARIA. 
PSAMMOTELLA. 
AVICULA. 


5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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SGRORBOARDOAADOADASOSOASABOHOSOHSSOSOAHSSABAOARW MD POORBABDORORARAOHOARGSSAHSOAHOAMWOSOAVOASCSSOSROSS: 


*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 








RTICLES AND OTHER CONTRIBU. 

TIONS are required for an established Monthly Periodica} 

devoted to Literature, Science, and Art, and Religious and Educa. 
tional Subjects. 


Address to J. E. J., 79, Denbigh Street, Belgrave Road, S.W. 





$n 
T° PRINTSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 

OTHERS.—The Committee of the MANCHESTER ART 
UNION are prepared to receive offers of an Engraving, Litho- 
graph, or Chromo-Lithograph, suitable for distribution among 
their Subscribers. Terms for at least 500 Copies, and Specimens, 


“may be sent to RICHARD ASPDEN, Secretary, 92, Mosley 


Street, Manchester. 





THE AQUARIUM.— LIVING MARINE 

and FRESH WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite on SALE. An illus- 
trated, priced, and descriptive list on application. The Tanks by 
Sanders and Wootcott; at their prices.—W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 
20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, W. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
THE DUBLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF MEDICAL SCIENCE.—Advertisements for the forth- 
coming Number are requested by the 20th inst. 
M‘Glashan and Gill, 60, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 
Corporate, and Official Seals, Dies and Diploma Pilates, in 
Medieval and Modern Styles. No charge for searching for Arms. 
Syetoh. 2s. 6d.; in colour, 5s. Crest engraved on Rings and 
als, 8s. 
T. Moring, Engraver and Heraldic Artist (who has received the 
eae Medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. Price list 
y post. * 


[F, YOU WANT A PRINTER apply as 
under, and every information will be given to enable any 
one who wishes to bring his thoughts before the public, to do so 
at a moderate expense. 

Every description of Commerctar and Gernerat Paintinc, 
Lirsocrapxy, and Book-BInpiInG executed, and Account Booxs 
and Stationery supplied. 

RICHARD BARRETT, MAKK LANE, LONDON. 
EstTasisHeD 25 Years. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. ; 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


e STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements, charges no 
Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
of Post. 

















Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to evo SELECT LIBRARY. 
80, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and,offered at greatly 
redaced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76. Cross Street, Manchester. 





IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphie Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
Number for JULY contains— 
CARDINAL WISEMAN, 
With MEMOIR. 
Maull and Poyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
and David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Published on the Ist of every month, price 4d., stamped 5d. 


AIR and SON’S MONTHLY REGISTER ; 


A Joumal, neutral in politics, containing a great amount 
of informationrelating to the Clerical and Scholastic Professions, 
to whose int is principally devoted. It contains Original 
Articles, Reviews of Books, Correspondence, &c., and general 
Advertisements. The subscription list contains the names of many 
Peers, including Bishops, Dignitaries of the Church, &c. The 
circulation exceeds 6000. 


London : Meir and Son, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 

The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 

Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 

THOMSON, M_D.,Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs aad a Map by Arrowsmith. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 


Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beeutiful species, and, 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 

Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 col plates, at £21. 

Re-issued also in Monthly Parts. price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

















Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W.LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifolly coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without ‘acquiring a new interest in those hamble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdgm.”"—Livenroot CourizR. 


Loyell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE. 


a 
eal 


This Day, with 3 Maps and 24 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 21s. 


LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES; 


Being some Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and 
Spitzbergen, in 1856. 


By LORD DUFFERIN. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





Now re-issued, and reduced in price from 16s., at which it was published, to Nine Shillings, extra boards, 


FLORA DEVONTENSIS : 


A Destriptive Cutulague of Plants grating VHLD in the County of Debon, with 
Geographical Distribution, &e. 


By the Rev. J. P. JONES, and J. F. KINGSTON. 


In small 4to, price 13s., or, in solid whole calf binding, old style, 16s. 


OPUSCULA OMNIA BOTANICA THOMA JOHNSONI: 
Edita a T. 8. RALPH, A.L.S., &c. 
With Plates and Map. (1629-41.) London, 1847. 


The various Works may also be had separately—viz., 


ITER PLANTARUM Investigationis ergo susceptum in Agrum 


Cantianum, &c. Ericetum I bo ag sive Plantarum ibi crescentium observatio. J629. 3s, 


DESCRIPTIO ITINERIS Plantarum Investigationis ergo suscepti 


in Agrum Cantianum, &c. 1632. Plate. 5s. 


MERCURIUS BOTANICUS, sive Plantarum gratia suscepti Itine- 


ris anno 1634. Ejusdem Mercurii Botanici pars altera, sive Itineris in Cambriam descriptio, &c. 
1641. 5s. 


*.* The above are beautifully reprinted, and with a strict regard to fidelity. 





WILLIAM PAMPLIN, 45, FRITH STREET, SOHO. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


On the Ist of August will be published (ta be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), Part I., containing Eight Plates, 4to, 
price 6s. coloured, of 


THE 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


DRAWN FROM 


Haroey's Pbycologia Britannica, 


The object. of this publication is to supply. Seaweed collectors, at the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume, 
containing a characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every known species of Seaweed inhabiting the | with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” 


shores oft the British Isles. 


The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Harvey’s “Paycotogi1a Britannica,” will,in this work, 
boar in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, 


g from four to six figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 
The text will be printed, and may be purchased separately, in 2 small pocket volume, at about 5s. 





Now ready, with 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.LS. 


se yO 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


This day is published, a New Edition, with Map at beledin yae of 
Scotiand, Ireland, and Switzerland, anda Ma 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 


AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &c., Author of the 
‘ Physical Atlas,’ &c, 25 Maps printed in colours, and Index. 
Imp. 4to, half-bound in 8vo, price 12s.éd. The Maps may all 
be had separately, price 6d. each. 


Uniform with the above, by the same Author, 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 18 Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, 
12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 2 Plates, with Index, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF ASTRO- 


NOMY. Edited by J.R. HIND,F.R.A.S. 18 coloured Plates 
and Descriptions, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, 
4to, with Index, 7s. 6d. 





Wrturam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





With numerous Illustrations, 


PRFOREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. By Miss ZORNLIN. Fifth Edition, 6s. 


THE WORLD OF WATERS; or, Recrea- 


tions in Hydrology. By Miss ZORNLIN. Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. By Miss 
ZORNLIN. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS. Second Edition, 5s. 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. By 
the Rev. LEWIS TOMLINSON, M.A. Fourth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, Third Edition, price $s. 6d, 
R. LEES BATHS OF GERMANY, 


FRANCE, and SWITZERLAND. 


BATHS OF RHENISH GERMANY sepa 
rately. 4s. 

Also, Third Edition, 
THE WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND, 
fe. 64 Nearly Ready, 


THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON TUBER- 
CULOUS DISEASE. 
J. Churchill, New Burlington Street. 


PHFCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
‘the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.L.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, — in the order of publication, 

7 6d. 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 

to the Synopsis, £7 178. 6d. 
“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with thesubject. The 
greater part ofour more common have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Ganr- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Levell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Shortly will be ready, Part I. of 
HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at Is.; uniform 
The Work will contain 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Trospesenens may be had through all 
Booksellers ; or of the Publisher. 


John FE. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (8.) 


S° WERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Second Seome. Reduced 25 per cent. 


ca Volumes, i £20, cloth boards. Vols. I to 7, 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds. ; plain, 6s. With coloured frontispiece. 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s 


BEMISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible bent crown 8yo, A 28 
Pilates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 








LOVELL REEYE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead See, Lanes (S.) 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


L 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Now first collected 

i arran, with an Index. Edited by PETER 
GHAM, F.S.A. Vol. III. (to be completed in 

8 vols.), 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
[Published this day. 

11. 


TRAVELS IN EGYPT IN 1856. By 
M. BARTHELEMY ST. HILAIRE, 8vo, 14s, 


“One of the most able and suggestive volumes of travel 
ever given to the public.”—Srar. 


mi. 
STONES OF THE VALLEY. By the 


Rev. W. 8S. SYMONDS, F.G.S., Author of “Old Stones.” 
Foolscap 8vo, with Llustrations, [Just ready, 


Iv. 

SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN, 
Wanderings around the Birthplace of the Prophet, and 
across the Ethiopian Desert from Sawallin to Khar- 
toum. By JAMES HAMILTON, Author of “ Wander- 
ings in Northern Africa.” Post 8vo. [Just ready. 


v. 

CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE IS- 
LANDS OF THE PACIFIC IN 1855-56. By J. 
D’EWES, Esq. Post 8vo, with Dlustrations. 

[Just ready. 
“Graven in Letters of fire.’ —Prxss, 
ANNE SHERWOOD. 


“ Written in a style of bold and 


3 vols. 


werful invective that 
t have become a female Juvenal.”—Press. 
We fancied we had Charlotte Bronté once more before 
us."—JoHN BuLu, 


London: RicHarD BentixY, New Burlington 
Street. 





Price 28. 


OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. CIl.—Conrents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 

NOTES MADE DURING THE RECENT EXPEDITION 
ACROSS THE NORTHERN PORTION OF AUSTRA- 
LIA. By Dr. MUELLER. 

ON BRYOCARPUM, A NEW GENUS OF HIMALAYAN 
PRIMULACEZX. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER. 

ON LOXODISCUS, A NEW GENUS OF SAPINDACEZ 
By Dr. J. D. HOOKER. 

THE NORTH-AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. By A. C. 


GREGORY. 
THE BUNYA-BUNYA AND WATER-LILIES OF NORTH- 
EASTERN AUSTRALIA. By C.F. D. PARKINSON. 
ARACEZ AUSTRALES. By PROFESSOR BAUN. 
ON PTERIS AQUILINA AS AN ESCULENT VEGE- 
TABLE. By B. CLARK. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
<7 NORTH-AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDI- 


NOTICES OF BOOKS— 


UCTION TO CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY. By the 
Rev. M.J. BERKELEY. 
BENTHAM’S “ PLANTZ HARTWEGIANZ.” 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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13, Grzat Marizorover Sree. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
CHOW CHOW;; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND 
SYRIA. Bythe VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8v0, 
with Illustrations, 30s. 
“The narrative of Lady Falkland's experiences of India and 
Indian life during her husband's government of Bombay, isa ligh:, 
lively, and agreeable work. Lady Falkland’s position gave her 
advantageous opportunities of getting the best information cm 
any subject that attracted her. Her pictures are fresh and plea- 
sant of the climate, country, and life of the hill region; so are the 
accounts of several tours to the Deccan and elsewhere, togetter 
with visits of ceremony or kindness to native personages. There 
are also observations on many of the native tribes or castes, wh.ch 
being often derived direct from the ple themselves, have a 
reality not always found in generalized descriptions by writers of 
a more professional stamp than Lady Falkland. The best parts 
of the Indian journal are the observations on Anglo-Indan 
society.”—SrecTaTor. 


THE LIVES QF PHILIP 


HOWARD, Earl of Arundel, and of ANNE DACRES, hisWife. 
Edited from the Original MSS., by the DUKE of NORFOLK, 
E.M. 1 vol. antique, 10s. 6d. 

“ The noble editor of these biographies is well warranted ia the 
trust which his preface expresses, that they will be read with in- 
terest. They throw valuable light on the social habits and the 
prevalent feelings in the Elizabethan age.”— Literary Gazrrre. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, a BALACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE 
WILLIAMS. Author of “‘ A Memoir of the Rev. T. Price,” 
&c. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


Dr. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. With Map and Plate, lés. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


A SOLDIER; or, Military Service in the East and West. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c. 
2 vols. 21s. Un the'press, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs. 


8.C. HALL. 3 vols. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 
By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 

“*The Two Aristocracies’ is by many degrees the best and 
pleasantest of Mrs. Gore's later novels.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“*This latest production of Mrs. Gore's pen may vie with the 
most popular and most brilliant of her works.”—JouNn Butt. 

“* We have to thank Mrs. Gore for a very charming story. In 
events it is fruitful and interesting; in execution, facile and 
faultless.”"—OnsErven. 

“ Full of interesting incidents and brilliant dialogues.”—Sun- 
pay Times. j 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., 21s. 

“The reader will find these narratives fully calculated to 
remind him of that truth and energy of human portraiture, that 
spell over human affecti and i which have stamped 
this author one of the first novelists of our day.”—Joun Butt. 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, MP,; 


or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A POLITICIAN. 3 vols- 
* A cleverly told story of fashionable society. We can cordially 
recommend the work as one of the most entertaining novels which 
the season has produced.”—Posr. 
“* Cuthbert St. Elme’ is a book to be read, and decidedly one of 
‘the novels’ of the cay.”—Tue Press. 
“Cuthbert St. Elme’ is an original and entertaining story. 








4to cloth, price £5 5s. 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


A PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 

. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
¥.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuances Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of piants.”— 
‘WEsTMINSTER and Fonticn QuarreRLy Review. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published in One Vol., Crown 8vo, 8s., half morocco, uncut, 
dedica ited by permission to His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 


’ 
[HE HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF 

OTTERBURN, fought in 1388: with Memoirs of the 
Warriors who engaged in that Memorable Conflict. By ROBERT 
WHITE. Comprising a Brief Sketch of the Armies of England 
during the Fourteenth Century, an Account of the Early Condi- 
tion and Inhabitants of the Borders, several Historical and 
Romantic Ballads; Illustrated, also, by a Map and Pian of Camp, 
with a large variety of deuts rep ing Heraldic Beari: 
Antiquities, and scenery connected with the Battle field. 

London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. Emerson 

Charnley, Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Thomas G. Steven- 
son, 87, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 








The p is developed with great felicity of con- 
ception as the model of an earnest and patriotic politician, and 
the rest of the eharacters are drawn with skill and delicacy. We 
trace a gifted hand in the author of ‘ Cuthbert St. Elme,’ and we 
cordially welcome his appearance in the field of literature.” 


DARK AND FAIR. 


By the 
Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols, 


“ This work is likely to be one of the most successful of the sea- 
son. The interest never flags.”"—Sun. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By 


Mrs. . 2 vols. 
“ There is both talent and power in this novel.” —MessencER. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 10s. 6d. bound. 
“This is a very good and a very interesting novel. It is 
designed to trace the career from boyhood to age of a perfect 
man—a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident both well 
and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in high spirit, 
and written with great ability, better than any former work, we 
think, of its deservedly successful author.’"—ExamIner. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 


By LADY CHATTERTON. 





Ty 


BOTANICAL WORKS _ 


PUPLISHED BY 


WILLIAM PAMPLIN. 


Price 3s. 


BOTANICAL LABELS FOR THE HER. 
BARIUM. Adapted to the respective Floras of Surru, 
Hooxer, Linpigy, and Macrgiext. Including one 
for every Plant hitherto recognized as indigenous to the 
British Islands. By a Corresponding Member of the 
Botanical Society of London, 


Re-issued, and Reduced in price to 3d.; or 2s. 6d. per dozen 
Copies, postage free, 


A CATALOGUE OF THE VASCU. 
LARES, OR PHEZNOGAMOUS PLANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, arranged according to the Natural System: 
with the Synonyms of Dg Canpottgz, Samira, Hooxsr, 
REICHENBACH, and LinpuiEy. Also, an Index for the 
arrangement of Specimens, etc. 


Price 6d. 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF 
BRITISH PLANTS, published under the Direction of 
the Botanical Society of London, adapted for marking 
Desiderata in Exchange of Specimens, etc. Reprinting, 


Price 2s. 6d.; or calf extra, 5s, 
THE 


SPIRITUAL USE OF AN 
ORCHARD, OR GARDEN OF FRUIT-TREES; set 
forth in divers Similitudes between Natural and 
Spiritual Fruit-Trees, according to Scripture and Ex- 
perience. By RALPH AUSTEN, Practiser in the Art 
of Planting. Carefully reprinted from the 4to Oxford 
Edition of 1657. 


In one —_ closely printed volume, 8vo, with Map, Por- 
trait of the Author, etc., price 21s., extra cloth, gilt top. 


FLORA VECTENSIS: being a Systematic 
Description of the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants 
and Ferns indigenous to the Isle of Wight. By the 
late WILLIAM ARNOLD BROMFIELD, M.D, F.LS. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., and T, 
BELL SALTER, M.D., F.L.S, 


Price 2s, 6d.; or mounted on canvas, in cloth case, 5s, 


A BOTANICO-TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 
OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. (Scale, one Inch to a 
Mile.) Compiled from the latest Authorities. By the 
late W. ARNOLD BROMFIELD, M.D., F.L.S. 

Nowre-issued, and reduced in price from 15s., at which it 

was originally published, to 7s, Numerous Plates, 2 
Volumes, extra boards. 

VEGETABLE ORGANOGRAPHY : or, 
Deseription of the Organs of Plants. By A. P. DE 
CANDOLLE, etc. Translated from the French by 
BOUGHTION KINGDON, M.R.CS., ete. 

Now re-issuel, and reduced in price from 3s., at which it 
was published, to 1s., cloth extra. 
OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL SYS- 

TEMS CF BOTANY. By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, 
M.D., etc, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Royal Bafast Institution. 
12mo, Part the Third, price One Shilling. 


INDEX FILICUM: Being a Synopsis of 
the Genera, and an Enumeration of the Species of 
Ferns, with their Synonyms, References, etc. By 'THO- 
MAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


In 12mo, price 3s. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY INTO 
THE CAUSE OF THE ASCENT AND DESCENT OF 
THE SAP. With some Observations upon the Nutri- 
tion of Plants, and the Cause of Endosmose and Exos- 
mose, With Plates. By G. RAINEY, M.RB.C.S.E. 

Price 3s. 6d., or coloured, 7s. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY, FOR THE 
USE OF BEGINNERS. By T.S, RALPH, A.LS.,ete. 
Mr. Ralph’s Botany for Beginners is favourably noticed 
by Reviewers generally, and has been adopted by H.M.’s 
Committee of Council on Education. 

4to, 16s., extra boards. 


ICONES CARPOLOGICE ; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of Fruits and Seeds (after the manner 
of Gertner). By T.S. RALPH, A.L.S. 
Part L—LEGUMINOSZ, complete, containing 40 Plates, 
with about 400 Figures. 


In the Press, 


A CATALOGUE OF FERNS which have 
been Introduced to, or are now Cultivated in, the Public 
and Private Collections of Great Britain, with special re- 
ference to those now Growing in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens of Kew, with their Native Countries, Synonyms, 
and References to Figures, By JOHN SMITH, A.LS, 
etc., Curator. 


W. Pampuin, 45, Frith Street, Soho Square. 
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REVIEWS. 


Indigenous Races of the Earth; or, New 
Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry, includ- 
ing Monographs on Special Departments of 
Philology, Iconography, Cranioscopy, Pa- 
leontology, Pathology, Archeology, Com- 
parative Geography, and Natural History. 
Contributed by Alfred Maury, Francis 
Pulsky, and J. Aitken Meigs, M.D., with 
Communications by Professor Joseph 
Leidy, L. Agassiz, M.D., and Lieut. Ha- 
bersham, U.S.N.; presenting fresh Inves- 
tigations, Documents, and Materials. By 
J.C. Nott, M.D., and George R. Gliddon. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippencot and Co. 
London: Triibner and Co. 

Erunotoaists fall into three classes—those 

who thoroughly understand the subject as a 

whole, those he thoroughly understand some 

allied subject and superadd some ethnological 
reading, and, thirdly, those who understand 
no subject at all thoroughly, but who have 
read discursively and thought laxly. The 
first class consists of Dr. Pritchard ; just as 

the French state consisted of Louis XIV.— 

Létat c’est moi. No minute analysis is needed 

here. It is class and order, genus and species 

atonce. The third, too, is easily disposed of 
for another reason. It consists chiefly of ex- 
citable men, who think it a fine thing to do 

a little mild latitudinarianism in respect to 

the Mosaic chronology, and who fancy that 

when they have made out a case for a pre- 

Adamite stock of human beings, they have 

frightened priests and shaken establishments. 

“Non ragionam di loro ma guarda e passa,” 

The second class is important. It contains 
many names, and great names; the names of 
profound physiologists, skilful anatomists, 
acute archeologists, comprehensive philolo- 
gists, naturalists, logicians, historians, artistic 
critics, writers on social statics, physicians, 
excavators, and navigators; by which we 
mean men who work at barrows in the sense 
of tumuli, and men who make surveys and 
circumnavigations ; not railway labourers and 
ballast-men. Greater names than that of 
Prichard may or may not belong to this sec- 
tion; names like Blumenbach, Cuvier, Ade- 
lung, Morton, Klaproth, Nilson, Retzius, 
Agassiz, and the like. We only demur to 
these being the names of even moderate eth- 
nologists. We only maintain that they are 
the names of great anatomists, great natu- 
ralists, great philologues, whose attention has 
been turned to a subject allied to, but not, 
theirown. These men have been ethnologists 
in the way that Milton and Salvator Rosa 
weremusicians—magnificent amateurs,nothing 
more. They are amateurs, and nothing more, 
notwithstanding the greatness of their names, 
and it may be added that, notwithstanding 
their amateurship, they have done much to 
advance ethnology proper. They have done 
more than could have been done by special 
men. But they have done good ps so far 
as they have been suggestive rather than au- 
thoritative, only so far as ~ have given 
hints rather than opinions. Indeed, they 


have done as much good when wrong as right. 

is no more than what we expect in new 
departments of study. They require a method. 
The chances are, that this will be supplied 
from some allied subject. Of the two writers 
now Ae who have done most for the 


methods of ethnology one is a geologist, the 





other a philosopher. The author of the In- 
ductive | seme has insisted upon the paleon- 
tological character of ethnology. The author 
of the Principles of Geology had shown 
what paleontology was. 

What ethnology is now, geology was a 
generation ago. There were physicists .and 
naturalists who — great powers of 
mind to geology; but of pure and proper 
geologists there were few. Then there were 
the amateurs, and, above all, there were the 
men who wrote learnedly or loosely about 
Genesis. No one, in geology, now does so. 
In ten years no one will do so in ethnology. 

Whether men of the allied subjects , 
done as much for ethnology as need be done, 
is a difficult question. It is only certain that 
their field of action should be limited. Let 
the naturalist, knowing himself to be such, 
and not caring to be more, keep to the parts 
about his frontier; the archeologist, the 
philologue, the historian, the physiologist 
doing the same. Let them do this for the 
sake of their own reputations, if not for the 
sake of the science. There are laurels to be 
picked on the boundaries, even by the men of 
another field. There is nothing to be got in 
the centre by any one but the native labourers. 
The outports for the amateurs ; the heart of 
the country to the proper workmen. 

Unless this rule be adhered to, and ama- 
teurs beyond a certain point be treated as 
impostors, things will go from bad to worse. 
The whole literature will become non-profes- 
sional. Zoologist A wishes to do something 
general and comprehensive. Sodoes philologue 
B. They quote one another ; whilst archzolo- 
gist C quotes one or both indifferently. Book- 
maker D refers to all three, much to the con- 
fusion of evidence and authority, of first-hand 
work and compilation. Carry this out, 
and what comes? Even this—a so-called 
science with no one responsible for its basis 
—bad bills backed by bad names. 

The work before us is a joint  sangngaa 
the contributors being a geographer, a critic 
on art, an anatomist, a physician, and an 
egyptologist. The geographer gives us the 
chapter on Language, and he writes as a 
geographer—as an able geographer, knowing 
where to look for his authorities and how to 
trust them, but still as a geographer. Of 
first hand work in philology no trace is to 
be discovered. On the other hand, a fair 
knowledge of what has been done both in 
Germany and England is exhibited. The 
printing, however, of the proper names (for 
which the editors, rather than the author, are 
answerable) is inaccurate. 

In the Iconographic Researches on human 
races and their art, the following propositions 
are maintained—we cannot say proved :— 

“T. That, whilst some races are unfit for art, 
others are artistical in different degrees. 

‘TI. That the art of those nations which ex- 
celled in painting and sculpture, was often indige- 
nous and always national; losing not only its 
type, but likewise its excellence by imitating the 
art of other nations. 

‘ITI, That imitative art, derived from inter- 
course with, or conquest by, artistic races, re- 
mained barren, and never attained any degree of 
eminence—that it never survived the external 
relations to which it owed its origin, and died out 
as soon as intercourse ceased, or when the artistic 
conquerors became amalgamated with the unartistic 
conquered race. 

“TV. That painting and sculpture are always 
the result of a peculiar artistical endowment of 
certain races, which cannot be imparted by in- 
struction to unartistical nations, This fitness or 





aptitude for art seems altogether to be independent 
of the mental culture and civilization of a people ; 
and no civil or religious prohibitions can destroy 
the national impulse of an artistical race to express 
its feelings in pictures, statuary, and reliefs. 
There is a mixture of questions, however, 
in the paper which is scarcely compatible 
with either lucid exposition or close reasoning : 


“We possess effigies of Negroes drawn by six 
nations—Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans—which all speak for the unalterable 
constancy of the Negro type. It was not only the 
colour, but the peculiar type, which the Romans, 
for instance, knew as minutely as any modern 
ethnologist.” 


This is, certainly, evidence to their being 
fair observers, ps (as such) relevant to the 
subject of the chapter. It may, or may not, 
be evidence to the immutability of the Negro 
physiognomy. Grant that it is. Where is 
its place? It is Roman art, not Ne 
anatomy, that the author illustrates. The 
Negro anatomy is brought in by a side wind. 
Qui male dividit, male docet. 

The Cranial Characteristics of the races of 
men, by Dr. Meigs, is the most valuable 
chapter in the book, simply because it is the 
one that most especially rests on first hand 
work. Dr. Meigs, the curator of the Mor- 
tonian Collection,hadso many crania under his 
eyes and hands, and he tells us what they 
are, with as few superadditions in the way of 
hypothesis as are consistent with the spirit of 
the work, which is essentially polygenist, 
a word which Chapter V. explains with no 
little energy. 

The egyptologist writes this. He is a 
polygenist, or one who believes in the multi- 
plicity of human races, ‘as opposed to the 
monogenist who believes in the origin of all 
mankind from a single pair. 

‘*T am unconscious,” he writes, ‘certainly, of a 
disposition to deny the historical fact last indicated, 
neither do I question the improvableness of every 
race of man, each in the ratio of its own grade of 
organization, nor doubt the beneficial influence of 
such modern belief wherever it can be implanted ; 
but not on that t do I consider a Tasmanian, 
a Fuegian, a Kalmuk, an Orang-benua, or -a 
Bechuana, to descend from the same blood lin 
as the noblest of living Teutons, whose loftiness of 
soul gives utterance to an idea such as that 
which no education could instil into the brains 
of the above-named five, among many other races. 
The very idea itself is purely Caucasian, and as 
such, together with true civilization, serves the 
more strongly to mark distinctions of mental 
organism amongst the various groups of historical 
humanity.” 

For all this, the temper in which the 
chapter is written is very polemic, and not 
at all judicial. 

Acclimation, or the Comparative Influence 
of climate, endemic and epidemic diseases, 
on the races of men is by the physician, who 
writes “that we have no records to show 
that a race of one extreme has ever been 
acclimated to the opposite.” Who says it 
has? Who denies the accuracy of one single 
fact in thisvery controversial chapter? Aswas 
said to the rhetorician who defended the 
character of Hercules, quis vituperavit? 
Monogenists (to take the coinage of the 
author’s) who believe that Negroes be- 
come Eskimos, or vice versd, never for 
one moment suppose that the equatorian 
black becomes arctic and white by any direct 
process of transmutation. They believe rather 
that both come from some ¢ertium: quid, 
and even here the change is gradual. Kqua- 
torial forms extend to the tropics, inter- 
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tropical forms to the southern portion of the 
temperate zone, southern forms of the tem- 
Eerste zone to the sub-arctic areas, sub-arctic 

iorms to the arctic—whence they may spread 
again towards the south; from the Eskimo 
country to the Athabaskan, from the Atha- 
baskan to the Algonkin, from the Algonkin 
to the Mexican, Son the Mexican to the 
Central American, from the Central American 
to the Amazonian, and from thence to parts 
beyond the tropic of Capricorn, Patagonia, 
and Buenos Ayres. When the movements 
of modern populations thus imitate the move- 
ments by which the monogenist peoples his 
world from a single point, the argument of 
the ordinary writers on acclimation may rise 
to the value of the paper on which they 
are written. At present they are (whether 
false or true) irrelevant. beef irrelevancy is 
the great fault of ethnological literature in 
general. The speculation has outrun both 
the work and the logic. 

Whenever we find much laxity of argument 
we look-out for an abstraction. So much 
trash at the top, so many abstractions at the 
bottom. Thisis the rule. Race is one of the 
Ameriean abstractions. Type is another. 
How men who are not naturalists write about 
type may be seen in most works. How a na- 
turalist writes is as follows :—. 

**'Po return to the idea of type we must remind 
the reader that the word is often used in a vague and 
unphilosophical manner : in the too frequent sense of 
the term it denotes that individual of a species which 
was first cultivated, described, figured, or collected, 
or that form whichis mostabundantin the neighbour- 
hood of the writer; whereas all the individuals thus 
referred to may represent anomalous or exceptional 
states of the true type. The fact is that we have 
no clue whateyer to the originally. created typical 
form of any plant, consistent with the view of its 
origin in a single parent, and its power of varying. 
If we take a species of universal distribution, a 
careful examination of all its variations, and a 
contrast between these and those of its allies, may 
lead to the detection of a form, which for various 
reasons may be assumed as the real or ideal 
standard, for we have no reason to suppose that 
the whole globe is so altered that the circumstances 
under which the assumed type originally appeared do 
not now exist anywhere. But with local plants the 
case is different ; they may have originated where 
they are now found, but it is more consistent with 
geciogical truths to assume that many did not, and 
that however slight the induced changes have been, 
and however powerless to obliterate specific cha- 
racter, they may still mask the original form. 
Practically, then, the type is a phantom, what was 
once the typical state may no longer be the com- 
mon one, or that which now fulfils the office the 
species did at an earlier epoch.” —Hooker’s [ntro- 
duction to Flora of New Zealand. 

That the editors, along with their coadju- 
tors, will form a school is probable. It will 
be good or bad according to the extent to 
whieh they guard against certain circum- 
stances iar to the soil. The extent to 
which Negro slavery has a tendency to de- 
velop rhetorical advocates rather than dis- 
passionate judges is one. The familiarity 
with extreme, rather than transitional, forms 
of the genus homo is another. The delusion 
that republican institutions in politics and the 
voluntary system in church matters, are the 
only condition for freedom of inquiry, is a 
third. The one-sided view of species is a 
fourth. Just as naturalists in Europe are re- 
considering the older doctrine of its immuta- 
bility, the Americans are upholding them in 
their fullest and most untenable extent. The 
want of true views on these matters leads to 
@ great expenditure of power. Most of the 
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arrows of the editors are shot at either dead 


or dying men. They may reserve them for a 
more useful purpose. 








Letters from High Latitudes ; being some Ac- 
count of a Voyage in the Schooner Yacht 
‘Foam, 850. m., to Iceland, Jan Mayen, 
and Spitaergen in 1856. By Lord Dufferin. 
Murray. 

THE yacht voyage described in this volume 

is one of the most adventurous on record. 

The Foam is a schooner-yacht of 85 tons 

burthen. Of the character of the vessel, so 

to speak, we have an occasional hint by being 
permitted a peep into the cabin, which is 
fitted up with taste and luxury, and has quite 
the coquettish air of a lady’s boudoir. The 
rest of the appointments may be inferred 
from this ‘interior.’ The schooner is as light 
as a cork on the water, is built for speed and 
finesse, and, although possessing none of the 
attributes of a sea bully, she has a kind of 
intelligence which serves her in the stead of 
strength and weight. Nothing comes amiss 
to her; and when she is placed in circum- 
stances which pleasure-yachts were never 
originally intended to encounter, she con- 
ducts herself with a tact and dexterity that 
cannot be too highly applauded. Lord Duf- 
ferin must have been well aware of the eapa- 
bilities of his craft, or he never would have 
risked the perils of the expedition indicated 
upon his title-page. That expedition carries 
us from the coast of Scotland, by way of the 

Hebrides, to Reykjavik, in Iceland. From 

this town, which consists of a collection of 

wooden sheds, one story high, built on a bare 
beach, flanked by suburbs of turf huts, Lord 

Dufferin made an excursion to the Geysirs, 

the famous boiling fountains, familiar to us 

in the travels of Ida Pfeiffer, and the still 
more marvellous vitrified plain of Thingvalla. 

At this latter place he met Prince Napoleon, 

with whom he afterwards made an arrange- 

ment to proceed to Jan Mayen; the war- 
steamer in which the Prince sailed, Za Reine 

Hortense, taking the little yacht in tow. It 

had been Lord Dufferin’s intention to have 

ridden across the central desert of Iceland, 
joining his vessel on the opposite coast ; but 
the opportunity of sailing with the Prince’s 
steamer was tempting, and with the pros- 

ect of the Arctic regions before them, every 
lou of summer, it being now July, was pre- 
cious. The vessels went north at once, 
towards Jan Mayen, and had already made 
upwards of 300 miles since leaving Iceland, 
when La Reine Hortense deemed it expedient 
to abandon the enterprise. As it turned out, 
this step was prudently resolved upon, for 
when the steamer reached Reykjavik she had 
not a shovelful of coal on board. Lord Duf- 
ferin, in spite of this discouraging incident, 
resolved to persevere, although the weather 
was unpropitious, and the prospects of a little 
yacht alone in the Arctic seas were by no 
means promising. And he did persevere, 
and succeeded, not only in reaching, but in 
landing upon Jan Mayen, a volcanic island, 
the principal feature of which is “a spike of 
igneous rock shooting straight up out of the 
sea to the height of 6870 feet, not broad-based 
like a pyramid, nor round-topped like a sugar- 
loaf, but needle-shaped, pointed like the spire 
of a church.” Having achieved this object, 
he determined to attempt Spitzbergen—a 
determination which sufficiently illustrates 
his courage and nautical confidence. On 
worked the little yacht against difficulties of 











an alarming kind ; and at length, when the 
had reached the eightieth parallel of no 

latitude, with an impenetrable sheet of ice 
extending fifty or sixty miles westward 
from the shore of Spitzbergen, which they 
had sighted, they reluctantly abandoned 
all hope of accomplishing a landing. They 
were already almost in the latitude of its 
north-west point; but the coast was go 
blocked up, that all access to it seemed im- 
ossible. No whaler had ever succeeded 
in getting more than about 120 miles 
higher north than they had come at this 
time, and they thought it would be mere 
folly to explore the ice any farther. Lord 
Dufferin, however, resolved to wait the issue 
of one night more, and if nothing favourable 
turned up, to retrace his course. He remained 


on deck to see what the next few hours might’ 


bring forth; and there is scarcely a more 
striking passage in the book abounding in 
animated pictures than the description of 
that night, memorable in the annals of the 
Foam. 

“It blew great guns, and the cold was perfectly 
intolerable ; Fillow upon billow of black fog came 
sweeping down between the sea and sky, as if it 
were going to swallow up the whole universe; 
while the midnight sun—now completely blotted 
out—now faintly struggling through the ragged 
breaches of the mist—threw down from time to 
time an unearthly red-brown glare on the waste of 
roaring waters. 

‘For the whole of that night did we continue 
beating up along the edge of the ice, in the teeth 
of a whole gale of wind; at last, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, —but two short hours be- 
fore the moment at which it had been agreed we 
should bear up, and abandon the attempt,—we 
came up with a long low point of ice, that had 
stretched further to the westward than any we had 
yet doubled, —and there, beyond, lay an open sea! 
—open not only to the northward and westward, 
but also to the eastward! You can imagine my ex- 
citement. ‘Turn the hands up, Mr. Wyse!’ 
“Bout ship!’ ‘Down with the helm!’ ‘Helm 
a-lee !’ Up comes the schooner’s head to the 
wind, the sails flapping with the noise of thunder- 
blocks rattling against the deck, as if they wanted 
to knock their brains out—ropes dancing about in 
galvanised coils, like mad serpents—and everything 
to an inéxperienced eye in inextricable confusion ; 
till gradually she pays off on the other tack—the 
sails stifen into deal-boards—the staysail sheet is 
let go—and heeling over on the opposite side, again 
she darts forward over the sea like an arrow from 
the bow. ‘Stand by to make sail!’ ‘Out all 
reefs !’ (I could have carried sail to sink a man-of- 
war !)—and away the little ship went, playing 
leapfrog over the heavy seas, and staggering under 
her canvas, as if giddy with the same joyful ex- 
citement which made my own heart thump s0 
loudly.” , 

At one o'clock on the following morning 
the Foam came to anchor in the silent haven 
of English Bay, Spitzbergen, within 630 miles 
of the Pole, and within 100 miles as far north 
as any ship has ever succeeded in getting. 

From this outline of the voyage the reader 
will understand its course, and may, with a 
very slight knowledge of the ice region, com- 
prehend some of the dangers encountered and 
overcome. But he must read the book if he 
would thoroughly enjoy one of the most in- 
teresting narratives of travel and adventure 
of modern times, and worthy in some aspects 
of the daring of the old yoyagers. For the 
sake of showing some of the special qualities 
of the work we have marked a few passages 
for extract. “4 

Although there is not much to be sai 
about Iceland, and nothing new, Lord 
Dufferin, by drawing on his own observation 
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imparts an attraction to the subject. With 
a population of only 60,000 persons, the 
country is about one-fifth larger than Ireland. 
The centre is a desert, “piled up for thirty 
thousand square miles in disordered pyramids 
of ice and lava;” there is no vegetation any- 
where; there is not a tree in the whole 
jsland ; and the population are scattered over 
the ring formed by the coast. The people 
doomed to this most inhospitable region are 
themselves remarkable for hospitality. They 
feasted Lord Dufferin and his companions 
in a profuse spirit, and had he been in the 
most sec pte spot in the south of Europe 
he could not have fared more sumptuously 
than when he was entertained by some of the 
magnates. The Icelanders, although they 
retain some of the old church ceremonies, are 
staunch Protestants. Here is a capital picture- 
map of one aspect of Iceland from the sea :— 

‘‘The north-west division of Iceland consists of 
one huge peninsula, spread out upon the sea like 
a human hand, the fingers just reaching over the 
Arctic circle; while up between them run the 
gloomy fiords, sometimes to the length of twenty, 
thirty, and even forty miles. Anything more grand 
and mysterious than the appearance of their solemn 
portals, as we passed across from bluff to bluff, it 
is impossible to conceive. Each might have served 
as a separate entrance to some poet's hell—so drear 
and fatal seemed the vista one’s eye just caught 
receding between the endless ranks of precipice and 
pyramid.” 

A very exciting moment on the voyage, 
after leaving Iceland, was that when the 
vessel first came in view of floating masses of 
ice. A white twinkling point of light was 
discerned by the telescope, dipping and danc- 
ing in the sunlight; the news brought every- 
body on deck, and presently a string of other 

ieces, glittering like a diamond necklace, 
ove in sight :— 

‘¢ Here at all events was honest blue salt water 
frozen solid, and when—as we proceeded—the 


*seattered fragments thickened, and passed like 


silver argosies on either hand, until at last we 
found ourselves enveloped in an innumerable fleet 
of bergs,—it seemed as if we could never be weary 
of admiring a sight so strange and beautiful. It 
was rather in form and colour than in size that 
these ice islets were remarkable. 

“Tn quaintness of form, and in brilliancy of 
colours, these wonderful masses ‘surpassed every- 
thing I had imagined; and we found endless 
amusement in watching their fantastic procession. 

“ At one time it was a knight on horseback, clad 
in sapphire mail, a white plume above his casque. 
Or a cathedral window with shafts of chrysophras, 
new powdered by a snow-storm. Or a smooth 
sheer cliff of lapis lazuli; or a banyan tree, with 
roots descending from its branches, and a foliage as 
delicate as the efflorescence of molten metal ; or a 
fairy dragon, that breasted the water in scales of 
emerald ; or anything else that your fancy chose to 
conjure up.” 

An incident of still deeper interest was the 
first sight of the needle-mountain of Jan 
Mayen. It was about four in the morning :— 


‘The heavy wreaths of vapour seemed to be 
imperceptibly separating, and in a few minutes 
more the solid roof of grey suddenly split asunder, 
and I beheld through the gap—thousands of feet 
overhead as if suspended in the crystal sky—a cone 
of illuminated snow. 

“You can imagine my delight. It was really 
that of an anchorite catching a glimpse of the 
seventh heaven. There at last was the long 
sought for mountain actually tumbling down upon 
our heads, Columbus could not have been more 
pleased when—after nights of watching—he saw 
the first fires of a new hemisphere dance upon the 
water ; nor, indeed, scarcely less disappointed at 
their sudden disappearance than I was, whey— 
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after having gone below to wake Sigurdr, and tell 
him we had seen bon4-fide terra-firma, I found, on 
returning upon deck, that the roof of mist had 
closed again, and shut out all trace of the transient 
vision.” 

But, to use his own words, he “had got a 
clutch of the island,” and waited patiently 
till the curtain lifted. Behind that veil he 
knew must lie Jan Mayen :-— 

“ A few minutes more, and slowly, silently, in 
& manner you could take no account of, its dusky 
hem first deepened to a violet tinge, then gra- 
dually lifting, displayed a long line of coast,—in 
reality but the roots of Beerenberg—dyed of 
the darkest purple; while, obedient to a common 
impulse, the clouds that wrapt its summit gently 
disengaged themselves, and left the mountain 
standing in all the magnificence of his 6,870 feet, 
girdled bya single zone of pearly vapour, from 
underneath whose floating folds seven enormous 
glaciers rolled down into the sea! Nature seemed 
to have turned scene-shifter, so artfully were the 
phases of this glorious spectacle successively de- 
veloped.” 

The glaciers on this solitary coast must not 
be passed over in silence. The description of 
them is admirable :— 

“ The glaciers were quite an unexpected element 
of beauty. Imagine a mighty river of as great a 
volume as the Thames—started down the side of a 
mountain,—bursting over every impediment,— 
whirled into a thousand eddies,—tumbling and 
raging on from ledge to ledge in quivering ca- 
taracts of foam,—then suddenly struck rigid by a 
power so instantaneous in its action, that even the 
froth and fleeting wreaths of spray have stiffened 
to the immutability of sculpture. Unless you had 
seen it, it would be almost impossible to conceive 
the strangeness of the contrast between the actual 
tranquillity of these silent crystal rivers and the 
violent descending energy impressed upon their ex- 
terior. You must remember, too, all this is upon 
a scale of such prodigious magnitude, that when 
we succeeded gig aang | in approaching the 
spot—where with a leap like that of Niagara one 
of these glaciers plunges down into the sea,—the 
eye, no longer able to take in its fluvial character, 
was content to rest in simple astonishment at what 
then appeared a lucent precipice of grey-green ice, 
rising to the height of several hundred feet above 
the masts of the vessel.” 

Vain, however, were the attempts to find 
an anchorage. The difficulties were enorm- 
ous. Having moved about amongst floating 
masses of ice in the hope of finding a freer. 
sea, the yacht was stopped short bya solid ram- 
part of fixed ice, which in one direction leaned 
upon the land. Thus cut off from access on 
the western side, nothing was left but to put 
about, run along the land, and attempt an 
open roadstead on the eastern side. This expe- 
riment failed also, for here they were again met 
by another impassable barrier. What was to 
be done? The answer to this question in- 
volves a passage which cannot be curtailed. 
The conduct of the Foam throughout this 
trying emergency was noble :— 

“Under these circumstances, the only thing to 
be done was to get back to where the ice was 
looser, and attempt a landing wherever a favour- 
able opening presented itself. But even to extri- 
cate ourselves from our present position, was now 
no longer of such easy performance, Within the 
last hour the wind had shifted into the north-west; 
that is to say, it was now blowing right down the 
path along which we had picked our way; in 
order to return, therefore, it would be necessary to 
work the ship to windward through a sea as 
thickly crammed with ice as a lady’s boudoir is 
with furniture. Moreover, it had become evident, 
from the obvious closing of the open spaces, that 
some considerable pressure was acting upon the 
outside of the field ; but whether originating in a 
current or the change of wind, or another field 





being driven down upon it, I could not tell. Be 
that as it might, out we must get,—unless we 
wanted to be cracked like a walnut-shell between 
the drifting ice and the solid belt to leeward ; so 
sending a steady hand to the helm,—for these un- 
usual phenomena had begun to make some of my 
people lose their heads a little, no one on board 
having ever seen a bit of ice before,—I stationed 
myself in the bows, while Mr. Wyse conned the 
vessel from the square yard. Then there began 
one of the prettiest and most exciting pieces of 
nautical manceuvring that can be imagined. Every 
single soul on board was summoned upon deck ; to 
all, their several stations and duties were assigned 
—always excepting the cook, who was merely di- 
rected to make himself generally useful. As soon 
as everybody was ready, down went the helm,— 
about came the ship,—and the critical part ‘of the 
business commenced. Of course, in order to wind 
and twist the schooner in and out among the devi- 
ous channels left between the hummocks, it was 
necessary she should have considerable way on 
her ; at the same time so narrow were some of the 
passages, and so sharp their turnings, that unless 
she had been the most handy vessel in the world, 
she would have had a very narrow squeak for it. 
I never saw anything so beautiful as her beha- 
viour, Had she been a living creature, she could 
not have dodged, and wound, and doubled, with 
more conscious cunning and dexterity ; and it was 
quite amusing to hear the endearing way in which 
the people spoke to her, each time the nimble 
creature contrived to elude some more than usuall 

threatening tongue of ice.” : 


When they did succeed in landing, the 
scene was not of a character to tempt them to 
remain very long. A ribbon of beach, about 
fifteen yards wide, running under basaltic 
ra a thousand feet high, was the onl 
standing room that part of the coast afforded. 
After an hour’s climb they planted the white 
ensign of St. George on a broken shaft of 
rock. We have ‘the following graphic 
sketch of the coast of this strange island :— 


“On descending to the water's edge, we walked 
some little distance along the beach without ob- 
serving anything very remarkable, unless it were 
the network of vertical and horizontal dikes of 
basalt which shot in every direction through the 
scorize and conglomerate of which the cliff seemed 
to be com: Innumerable sea-birds sat in the 
crevices and ledges of the uneven surface, or flew 
about us with such confiding curiosity, that by 
reaching out my hand I could touch their wings, as 
they poised themselves in the air alongside. There 
was one old sober-sides with whom I passed a good 
ten minutes téte-d-téte, trying who could stare the 
other out of countenance.” 


Hardly more solemn in its utter desolation 
is that land-locked bay on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen in which the Foam subsequently found 
safe refuge after all her perils :— 


‘* And now, how shall I give you an idea of the 
wonderful panorama in the midst of which we 
found ourselves? I think, perhaps, its most strik- 
ing feature was the stillness—and deadness—and 
impassibility of this new world: ice, and rock, and 
water surrounded us ; not a sound of any kind in- 
terrupted the silence; the sea did not break upon 
the shore ; no bird or any living thing was visible ; 
the midnight sun—by this time muffled in a trans-, 
parent mist—shed an awful, mysterious lustre on 
glacier and mountain ; no atom of vegetation gave 
token of the earth’s vitality ; an universal numb- 
ness and dumbness seemed to pervade the solitude. 
I suppose in scarcely any other part of the world 
is this appeararice of deadness so strikingly exhi- 
bited. On the stillest summer day in England, 
there is always perceptible an under-tone of life 
thrilling through the atmosphere ; and though no 
breeze should stir a single leaf, yet—in default of 
motion—there is always a sense of growth; but 
here not so much as a blade of grass was to be 
seen, on the sides of the bald excoriated hills, 
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Primeval rocks—and eternal ice—constitute the 
landscape.” 

There were some narrow escapes on the re- 
turn voyage, especially in an attempt to visit 
the Malstrom, off the coast of Norway ; but 
a space will not permit us to go into further 

etails. 

After the extracts we have given, which 
clearly illustrate the nature of its contents, we 
need scarcely add that Lord Dufferin’s book 
is not only extremely interesting, but that it 
is written with spirit and intelligence. Some- 
times the tone is trivial and flippant, and oc- 
casionally, but very rarely, there is a slight 
tendency towards what is called “fine writ- 
ing.” But there is so much good sense, 
good taste, and good feeling in the work ; so 
much accurate scientific knowledge displayed ; 
and upon the whole so sound a discretion 
evin in the treatment of subjects where 
the author himself is necessarily the hero, 
that the surface faults, which appear chiefly 
in the early part of the narrative, disappear 
before the solid merits of the work, which is 
as creditable to the writer’s literary talents, as 











to his naval skill and enterprise. 
A Visit to Salt Lake; being a Jow across 
the Plains, and a Residence in the Mormon 


Settlements at Utah. By William Chand- 

less, Smith, Elder & Co. 

Do you wish your neighbours to take an 
absorbing interest in your concerns? Then 
close your shutters, discharge your servants, 
deny yourself to visitors, make your own 
marketings, and keep the chain on. You 
will soon become. the most important person- 
age in the street, the centre of mystery, the 
cynosure of curiosity; yet. if, Haroun-like, 
you could be a disguised auditor of the con- 
versations relating to yourself, you would 
probably find plenty of people persuaded 
that they knew all about the matter, and 
ready with the most plausible explanations 
of your retreat. You would be an admirable 
living illustration of the doctrine of the myth 
—of the tendency of a mysterious or im- 
perfectly comprehended circumstance to 
clothe itself in the popular belief with ficti- 
tious accretions until the most analytical 
intellect finds it difficult to fix on the original 
kernel of fact. Such has been the case with 
the Mormons. Ten times has the grass of 
the prairies withered and been renewed since 
it first bowed beneath their exiled feet, and 
ten times more mystery surrounds them 
than when they dwelt exposed to the pryin 
curiosity of Illinois, and Gentiles might welt 
unchallenged into the great temple of Nauvoo. 
Perhaps we ought to say surrounded, for 
mystery: will hardly hold out long against 
the perquisitions of an observer like Mr. 
Chandless, who, by a happy chance, has been 
behind the scenes, and can tell us nearly as 
much of a Mormon harem as Mr. Lewis of 
an Oriental one. We give his picture without 
comment :— 

‘* His first wife was five or six years younger, 
and from the same part of the country as himself : 
she often talked over with me her early life 
in New England, when she was a cotton-spinner 
(a very different class from factory-girls in 
this country—in fact, as clean, clever, handy, 
and often nice-looking girls as you could find 
anywhere), and laying up money fast before 
she married; and then of her time of affluence, 
as the wife of a New England farmer, with 
their cows and poultry, peach orchard and apple 
orchard, the home-made cyder, and sugar from 
the maple trees, Perhaps those times had also 


their wants; but in retrospect they were 
all fair, though not talked of capialkigie: She 
told me also how she and her husband had sat at 
nights reading over the Mormon books and the 
Bible till they became sure of the truth, and her 
family had thrown her off in shame because she 
was the first woman baptized in that district ; 
and how after years of alienation she and they 
came together only for a new and almost eternal 
separation, and they had offered her almost any- 
thing if she would not go to Salt Lake; and then 
came the long, long journey over the prairies 
(which she, half-dead with consumption, never 
expected to cross) and their life at Salt Lake. 
Here the veil dropped ; if she suffered any pang 
at the presence of another wife, she never inti- 
mated it to me: probably would not had I 
inquired ; but I am no vivisector. Sometimes she 
said, ‘That was before Lizzy (the third wife) 
came :’ but only as a date. 

‘* When the second wife was married I never knew, 
but it was either just before or just after the journey 
to Salt Lake; and she had nursed the other, of 
whom she was a previous acquaintance, on the 
way: this perhaps, both being sincere Mormons, 
had softened any bitter feeling, if such existed. 
The latter was one of those who had given up 
much for the faith’s sake: she had left husband, 
and child, and home. This, of course, no one 
would approve; but one must remember that 
divorces are given for trivial causes in America. 
She was a strong believer, and her husband had 
tried to prevent her joining Mormon services ; 
possibly, but for the antipathy to the Mormons, 
she could have obtained a divorce for this. Of 
him she spoke neither with hatred nor regard ; 
no doubt quarrels had preceded their separation. 
She considered he was honest, but had shut his 
ears to the truth. But of her ‘boy’ she spoke 
oftener, counted up how old he was, if alive—ah ! 
there was the mother’s doubt !—it was more than 
eight years since she had seen or heard of him : 
still she built castles of seeing him some day when 
the Pacific Railroad passed by Salt Lake, and 
hoped he would then know her—or at least recol- 
lect what his mother was like, 

“ « Lizzy,’ the third wife, was very pretty, and 
though with a little girl nearly four years old, 
hardly herself full-blown. She was an English 
girl, from Bedfordshire, but taken over to Nauvoo 
so young that practically she was a native 
Mormon ; and had married at fifteen, almost as 
soon as she came to Salt Lake. The others 
sometimes rallied her about having begun life so 
young, and more than once spoke to me of her 
girlish prettiness. In spite of this, she was 
certainly the strictest mother of all, and woe 
betide the little offender! but like a young 
mother, she would sit and cry over her sick child. 

‘The fourth wife was a handsome girl of 
seventeen; her husband’s cousin, and not long 
married ; but she was a vast favourite with all 
their children, whom ske petted immensely: 
perhaps she had been a playmate previously. 
‘Give me a drink, Liddy,’ ‘Do toss me, Liddy,’ 
‘Won't you mend my coat (or my frock), Liddy ? 
resounded through the household. They never 
called her ‘aunt,’ as they did the others, and as 
they are taught to do, upon the principle of all the 
wives being sisters: not but what the rest were 
foud enough of each other’s children—almost as 
fond, indeed, as if they had been really aunts, and 
the children were quite as fond of them.” 


Nothing can well be more interesting 
than an examination of the relation as- 
sumed by this singular community towards 
the civil power—a power which, through 
sits remoteness from the spot, has hitherto 
been compelled to rely for its recognition 
on moral force (better known to the States 
as “Bunkum”) alone. The difficulty is that 
of Queen Elizabeth, when a large propor- 
tion of her subjects believed it in the power 
of a foreign priest to release them from 
their allegiance. No Mormon doubts for 








a@ moment that the legitimate government 
must give way in any collision with the 
Church, as impersonated in the chief pro- 
phet, Brigham Young; and Brigham has 
made up his mind that no Gentile magistrate 
shall be anything but a cipher swelling the 
state of the Mormon Number One. So far ag 
administrative questions are concerned, the 
prophet’s unanimous election as governor has 
put it out of the power of the Washington 
executive to interfere with him, but the 
sole power of nominating judges still remains 
with the President, and any usurpation 
of their functions constitutes an act of 
treason. Brigham, however, has no idea of 
allowing Gentiles to sit in judgment on the 
faithful, and has managed to bring the most 
important branch of the judicial authority 
under his own control by an act of cool 
audacity to which it might be difficult to 
find a parallel. The organic (or, as the Mor- 
mons usually style it, the Oregonic) act which 
constituted Utah a territory, gave the people 
the power of appointing their own judges 
“in probate.” Whereupon the question 
arose, what probate might be. Nobody 
could tell. “O,” said the oracle, “ probate is 
criminal jurisdiction !” and this novel inter- 
pretation has ever since prevailed in Utah. 
The chief justice resolved to show how little 
it lies in the power of mere external circum- 
stances to depress the undaunted soul of a 
truly good man. Calling to mind all that 
philosophers have said of the propriety of 
imitating Romans at Rome, he turned his 
court into a boarding-house, kept the juries 
living with him there for indefinite periods 
and thus sought consolation in draughts, not 
of the waters of oblivion, but on the terri- 
pos, ge shag The other judge (one for 
sense and one for rhyme is quite sufficient at 
one time) remonstrated, resisted, and ended 
by succumbing to Brigham, who, to the un- 


speakable horror of all lawyers, to this day 


“does good practical justice without any em- 
barrassment from statute or common law.” 
It is impossible that the United States 
government should tamely submit to so dar- 
ing an insult, yet, unless the Deseret locusts 
come to its aid by rendering the country un- 
inhabitable, it will certainly find it hard to 
obtain redress, An attempt has, indeed, been 
made to get up a crusade against the Mor- 
mons as moral pests—as glaring an instance 
of the dat venium corvis as we have ever 
heard of. Before meddling with the social 
arrangements of Utah, it would be as well to 
settle certain questions of morality and policy 
lying somewhat nearer home. Suppose 
polygamy ever so bad, it is surely not so bad 
as slavery; and an administration elected 
especially for the defence of the one “ domestic 
institution,” convicts itself of the grossest 
hypocrisy if it affects indignation at the other. 
The morality of Utah is manifestly far above 
that of Mississippi; the illegalities of Brigham 
are nothing to those perpetrated with im- 
punity in Kansas; for one unpopular magis- 
trate quietly put out of the way at the Salt 
Lake, dozens of abolitionists have been openly 
assassinated in the South. Accordingly, we 
must confess, that when we read of the un- 
gentlemanly severity of the Utah government 
towards the noble fraternity of thieves, and 
reflect on the probable fate of General Walker 
if he were to. venture in their direction, we 
find it difficult to entertain any especially good 
wishes for the force which the Walker-pro- 
tecting government of the States is under- 
stood to be about sending to put them down. 
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The religion of the Mormons at present 
consists in believing everything that Brigham 
Young tellsthem. Indeed, with an infallible 
church always at hand to consult on all sub- 
jects, from the period of the Millennium to the 
care of a calf, abstract doctrinal speculations 
cannot seem of much consequence. Mormon 
sermons usually take a very practical turn, 
as in the following instance :— 

“T felt a little curiosity to attend service in the 
tabernacle, and went the very first Sunday. The 
building was a large oblong without galleries, the 
seats looking, and descending as a ‘pit,’ towards 
the centre of one side, where was the ‘stand,’ with 
a row of seats for the apostles and principal 
elders, and a rostrum for the speaker ; in front of 
that was the orchestra. The building will hold 
about 3000: as there is no kneeling people require 
less room, and all can hear excellently. The 
service commenced with a hymn, followed by 
prayer ; during which all stand up, and no one is 
admitted: for the words and matter, this was 
about equal to the average of extempore prayers— 
that is, indifferent enough. After a second hymn 
—‘Come all ye sons of Sion, who have received 
the priesthood,’ in which, as the words were known 
to all, all joined with a really fine effect—came 
the discourse; unluckily that morning it was 
almost inconceivable trash, but I was glad of an 
opportunity of seeing the redoubted Brigham 
Young. 

‘“‘He is a portly man of middle height, appa- 
rently about fifty-four ; his face bespeaks strong 
common sense, and when in the prayer he was 
spoken of as the ‘ prophet and revelator,’ I tried— 
but in vain-—to discover any sign of contempt in 
his countenance. After the main discourse he 
spoke for a few minutes ; he complained that men 

would come to his house without any sufficient 
object, and that women would come and ask for 
Sister Young, (which?) and then try to see, over 


the house, and the thing had become a nuisince's” 


he had lost shirts ; his wives had lost articles of 
dress. There were capacious offices for the 
transaction of business, to which strangers could 
come; friends he should always be happy to see 
at his own house, but he wished to give warning 
to all present that he had just received from 
London a new pair of boots with particularly strong 
toes, and that he should not scruple to use them 
on intruders. He then—I forget how—turned 
aside to the subject of inspiration, and how, 
because the American people would not believe in 
visions and spirits, ‘God had sent on them a 
strong delusion that they should believe a lie ;’ and 
those who rejected Joseph were now deluged with 
evil spirits : with this he concluded.” 

Ridiculous as all this seems, the care of the 
Mormon church for secular matters is in 
reality the most sagacious point in its 
economy. Itstrengthens the influence of the 
a power by bringing it to bear upon 
the domestic affairs of every citizen, and ob- 
tains respect for the ministry by exhibiting 
every member of it in the light ofa practical 
man. No doubt it invo!ves a despotism, but 
one without which the infant state must in- 
fallibly have gone to pieces. The energy of 

é rulers, the submission of the people, 
have both been taxed to the utmost to bring 
Mormonism through a fiercer persecution 
than has in our days fallen to the lot of any 
other sect. By-and-by, as the intelligence 
of the community approaches the level of 
their governors, the superiority of these last 

isappear, and the constitution will im- 
perceptibly from a theocracy to a de- 
Mocracy. This elasticity is another recom- 
mendation of the system, it being only requi- 
site that the leaders of the church should 

me convinced that such and such a 
regulation is injudicious, and a vision or an 
outpouring of the spirit suffices for its extine- 
tion. Could but their eyes be opened to the 


impolicy of the “spiritual wife dispensation,” 
we should consider the prospects of the Utah 
territory as good as those of any other be- 
tween the two great oceans. If perpetuated, 
this system cannot but terminate in the 
demoralization of the community, a coming 
event whose shadow is already flung darkly 
forward in the guise of a general coarseness 
of feeling. Remove this, and our disrespect 
for the Book of Mormon is not strong enough 
to cause a doubt of the ability of the industri- 
ous, temperate, and hospitable men who be- 
lieve in it, and who have sacrificed so much 
for their belief, to rear the crops, raise the 
coal, and establish the manufactures that 
will make their actual city of the desert a 
fairer spot than the fancied Sion of their 
fanatic creed. As with the husbandman’s 
sons in the apologue, their quest of an 
imaginary treasure will in that case have led 
them to a real one. 

We shall indulge in no conjectures on the 
probability of such a consummation, finding 
any such expressly discouraged by our in- 
telligent guide. It will be better, perhaps, 
to follow him into some further detail of Utah 
as it actually exists. Like Sodom, the Mor- 
mon metropolis is a city of the plain :— 

“‘The length and breadth of the valley spread 
before us; the snowy Sierra opposite, but ten 
leagues off; the range behind us black-looking, 
but white-crested, a mountain wave and a 
mountain wall, grander now we had passed 
it; most of all the Great Lake, blue and 
bright in the afternoon sunshine, circling a 
mountainous island, and itself encircled by moun- 
tains, shining as it were a bed of sapphires 
set in silver,—ihese, the whole view then, what- 
ever one might have thought at any other moment, 
like water to a thirsty man, seemed at once to 
repay all the fatigues and hardships of the journey. 
Salt Lake City, visible as a multitude of white 
specks on the plain at the bottom, served rather 
to excite our curiosity than to improve the land- 
scape.” 

This “valley,” it should be observed, comes, 
from the level nature of its surface, nearer to 
our conception of a table land. It is, how- 
ever, surrounded on all sides by jagged and 
snowy sierras, pierced by ravines grim and 
lugubrious as coffins let into the walls of a 
catacomb. The plain is not picturesque, and 
the soil, like the Mormon polity, mixes up 
good and bad in a most incomprehensible 
manner. As a rule, about one-third of every 
estate may be regarded as valueless. The 
rest is often very fertile, most fruits and 
vegetables prosper to admiration, but the 
locusts have a formidable veto on the agri- 
culturist’s success, Yet another month or 
two, and the Mormons will most probably be 
engaged for the third time in sweeping these 
invaders away, burning them in heaps, and 
replanting the ruined crop. Probably their 
perseverance will prevail at last, but the enemy 
is terrible, and not alone in his glory. In 
summer there is drought, the throbbing land- 
scape lies hot and luminous, and blade and 
ear too often perish from the earth. In 
winter there is snow, and ice upon the snow, 
and alternate frost and thaw binding both 
together in a mass, till the cattle, unable to 
reach the green herb, exhaust the tender 
willow-shoots and die. The whole life of the 
Mormon is a continuous struggle with diffi- 
culties, an indolent race could not for a year 
fulfil the conditions of his lot. Temperate, 
honest, active, he must be and he is. No 
idle, knavish, or dissolute man has the 
slightest chance with him. Zn attendant the 





predicted jewels and gold, his new Jerusalem 





is built of adobe bricks. His sorest wants 
are at present money and gunpowder. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Chand- 
less himself for details of the average course 
of Mormon life, remarkably prosaic for a 
people who have gone to the end of the 
world in search of a new religion. The 
complete interpenetration of the secular by 
the spiritual will be found its most distin- 
guishing characteristic—thus, balls are opened 
with prayer,and missionary meetingsenlivened 
with jigs. Mr.Chandless deserves our warmest 
acknowledgments for the keenness of his ob- 
servation and the frankness of his truth- 
speaking. His journey was, it seems, the 
result of a sudden thought that struck him 
while in Missouri, to realize which he tra- 
velled all the way to the Salt Lake in the 
disguise of a waggoner, and thus picked up 
much information that might otherwise have 
been denied him. He subsequently went to 
California, which he did not find to shine by 
comparison with Utah—it is true that his visit 

receded the purifying operations of the Vigi- 
ance Committee. His style is clear and 
plain, and in keeping with his assumed cha- 
racter, while at the same time he lets us 
divine the scholar and gentleman by a some- 
what ostentatious display of familiarity with 
such select poets as Dante and Shelley. 
This is the spirit of Nelson when he insisted 
on ennobling a tarnished unifurm by a star. 








Chow-Chow ; being Selections from a Journal 
kept in India, Egypt, and Syria. B the 
Viscountess Falkland. Two Vols. Hurst 
and Blackett.‘ 

{Second Notice.] 

‘BerorE Lady Falkland left Cairo she visited 
a Turkish lady, the wife of a gentleman in 
high favour with Abbas Pacha. The hostess 
was so pretty and intelligent, that her visitor 
could not help deploring the fate that con- 
demned her toa hareem. Her dress seems to 
have been unusually rich and beautiful :— 

‘* The head-dress consisted, first, of a flat cap of 
horse-hair, through which her own hair — 
here and there; round this a green silk em- 
broidered kerchief, tied on one side ; on each side 
of her head were bouquets of very handsome 
diamonds. Her black hair was cut quite short 
over the forehead, but numerous long braids hung 
down behind. Her trowsers were wide and of 
white brocaded satin ; the vest was of lilac silk ; 
and fitted tight to her shape ; round her waist was 
wound a small Cashmere shawl ; the long ‘gibbeh’ 
of rich white embroidered satin covered her feet, 
on which were slippers ; and a large, long, ample 
green Cashmere jacket, with full sleeves, completed 
this really becoming costume.” 

During the invariable scene of pipes, coffee, 
and sherbet, a young man of about seventeen 
entered the room :— 

“The lady presented him to me as her son, 
He was a short, very stout, round, fat-faced youth, 
with small eyes, a smaller nose, and still smaller 
mouth, and a little round chin, which he held con: ’ 
stantly in the air, I could just trace a faint like- 
ness to his lovely mother ; but it was a sad carica- 
ture. He seated himself by me, and began a 
most energetic, animated conversation in French. 
I soon Jearned he had been long at Paris, where 
many young men of family now go from Egypt 
for their education. 

‘¢ His mother, on the other side of me, looked 
at him in silent admiration, though she did not- 
understand one word he said; and it was very 
strange to sit between the mother and son. The 
first realizing all one has heard of Eastern customs 
and manners, which are the same as those of three 
hundred years ago, while the son, aware his 
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coutitry was behind European nations in all 
respects, was panting for emiancipation from these 
very custotis. He told me he was extremely 
‘bored’ in Cairo. ‘Il n’y a pas de société ici, 
madame; point de whisk (whist)? He then 
rattled on about his happy life at Paris. In vain 
I tried to smooth matters, and make him see the 
‘bright side’ of Cairo. He evidently looked down 
on his country, and wanted reforms. Here I had 
before me a specimeh of ‘ young Egypt,’ and I 
thought what a pity it was to send youths out of 
thé country to be half-civilized, when they must 
return and conform, duting the rest of their lives, 
to the dethi-barbarous customs of their own land. 
The poor young man’s love of his country did not 
inerease, n he was suddenly informed he must 
at once leave the apartment. 

*** Madame,’ said he, ‘il faut que je quitte la 
chambre—chez nous les messieurs et les dames 
n’osent pas rester dans la méme chambre. Il y a 
une dame qui arrive et qui desire entrer ici pour 
voir ma mere—et moi, je suis forcé de quitter la 
chambre, Ah! nous tenons cette coutume des 
anciens Grecs.’ 

“*T did not know how the custom originated, 
but I thought it rather hard to put it on the 
Greeks.” 

When the interview was over, and the visi- 
tor was about to depart, the young man ap- 
peared ageit. This cf gehen of Paris taste 
_ in the midst of Turkish custom is something 

highly suggestive :— 

“* After I took leave of the lady, the young 
man met me—offered me his arm to take me to 
my donkey—(not to my carriage). Having been 
banished from the hareem, he was not in a better 
humour with his country, and lamented bitterly 
the triste life he led, and the dulness of Cairo. I 
was sorry for him; and have often thought since 
what has become of him ?” 

Travelling over the plain of Sharon, we 
have the following remarkable passage :— 

** As we came near the town the English Consul, 
a Greek, met us, having heard of our expected 
arrival. 

** We saluted each other, but conversation was 
out of the question, he speaking no European 
language, we no Eastern one. Smiles, signs, and 
in fact a pantomimic proceeding were the only 
means we had of communicating with each other. 
He led us through narrow streets to his house, 
which he lent us for the night.’ 

Here was a composed of the ex-Go- 
vernor of Bombay and his family, returning 
home after a five years’ residence at the seat 
of government, and not one of them could 
speak any Eastern language. The fact is 
significant ; but we must leave the obvious 
commentary upon it to the reader. 

Jerusalem is crusted over with scriptural 
traditions, and although little trust can be 
placed in the local historians, it is impossible 
not to be moved when the sites, real or con- 
jectural, of events in Holy Writ are pointed 
out by the guides. Thus, for example, we 
have in one street two memorials of incidents 
in the life of our Lord :— 

** Several objects of interest. were shown us by 
our guide, an old Christian Arab, called Thomas, 
such as a stone in a wall, which our Lord touched 
as he went through this street to the hall of judg- 
ment, then a stone pillar, nearly sunk in the 
ground, and where he is said to have rested. We 
passed under an archway, where it is supposed 
’ that Pilate showed our Lord to the people; it is 
called, therefore, the arch of ‘ Ecce Homo.’ ” 

The present aspect of the Pool of Bethesda 
is thus described :— 

“‘The Pool of Bethesda is surrounded by build- 
ings on three sides ; on the east side, where I sat, 
is a very low ruinous wall, with wild flowers 
growing all over it. The pool is very deep— 


nothing in it but lange mounds of green turf ; the 





only appearance of water was that of a scanty 
stream trickling out from a wall, belonging to a 
Turkish public bath. This spot is, indeed, one of 
the ‘ waste places’ of Jerusalem.” 


The interior of the Church of the Sepul- 
éhre :— 


**T, one day, made a long visit and saw nearly 
everything. Almost the first object of interest 
pointed out to the stranger is a long marble slab 
on the pavement like a tombstone. At each end 
were three very large candlesticks covered with 
red velvet. At this spot it is said our Saviour 
was anointed for His burial. People were pros- 
trating themselves on the slab and kissing it. To 
the left, not far off, is shown the place where the 
Virgin stood while the body was anointed. On the 
right are the tombs of Godfrey de Bouillon, of 
Baldwin the First, and Melchisedech, and the 
small chapel of St. John the Baptist, and Adam. 

‘‘There is a grating in the wall of this chapél, 
where a fissure in the rock is shown which was 
formed when the ‘rocks were rent,’ at the cruci- 


fixion of our Lord.” 


Sometimes we get glimpses of scripture 
customs and costume on the roadsides, much 
more authentic and trustworthy than the tra- 
ditions said to be connected with particular 
sites. Here is an instance on the journey 
from Nazareth to Damascus :-— 


“Continuing our ride to Banias we toiled up 
steep rocky paths, where we found trees and 
shrubs very abundant, particularly on grassy table 
land. We met people travelling, women on horse- 
back wearing the curious horn, which is fixed on 
the frout of the head and fastened behind. This 
tantur or horn is made of tin, silver, or gold, 
according to the rank or wealth of the wearer. 
Some are a yard long, shaped like a speaking- 
trumpet. It rises Koa the forehead, and is 
fastened at the back of the head by a band. A 
large veil is thrown over it and falls down the 
sides of the head and shoulders. It is usually 
worn only by married women ; but I believe un- 
married women also occasionally wear it. There 
are many references to this horn in the Old Testa- 
ment. It was sometimes worn by men. Job 
says ‘I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin, and 
defiled my horn in the dust,’ Job xvi. 15; 
and David, alluding to the righteous, says, in 
Psalm cxii. 9, ‘His horn shall be exalted with 
honour.’ ” 


And how simple and affecting is the follow- 
ing picture, close in the neighbourhood of 
Banias :— 

‘“‘The vegetation was unusually rich ; and there 
was a brook rushing by old towers and walls, and 
over foundations of ancient buildings, and great 
massive pieces of rock and stone scattered about, 
which almost impeded the course of this small, 
energetic stream, which was the Jordan. Tall 
trees mingled with the ancient ruins and modern 
town, and wild flowers peeped up among loose 
stones and hidden heaps of rock. 

‘* Our tents were placed under a grove of olive 
trees—a more beautiful situation could not have 
been chosen—and from it, though surrounded by 
hills and miuch foliage, there was a charming view. 
Just below the tents was the Jordan with its 
thickly-wooded banks. Beyond, here and there, 
one caught a glimpse of some picturesque old 
buildings, shaded by olive-trees, and the whole was 
backed by grassy hills and trees which rose close 
to the town. 

*€ One of the sources of the Jordan is at Banias, 
We went, soon after our arrival, to the cave from 
whenee it springs. It does not flow freely at first 
—stones impeding its rapid egress. We had now 
traced the holy river in all its length, from its 
mouth to its source. 

‘Stream most blest for His dear sake 
Who touch’d its sacred wave and hallow’d all its ground.’ 

“ Over the cave where the Jordan (which is there 
called Nas Mahr) rises at Banias, are small niches, 
in which, probably, statues were once placed. On 
a tableta at these niches is a Greek inseription.” 





Very real, too, is the description of the 
entry into Damascus, after a journey of eleven 
days on horseback :— 

“The approach to the city, coming from Jere: 
salem, is anything but imposing. On each side of 
a very long, ill-paved road, are miserable-looking 
houses (made of the same material as the walls of 
the gardens before-mentioned), and dilapidated 
mosques. I thought we must be in the suburbs; 
but as we rode on we found that we were in 
the ‘pearl surrounded by emeralds,’ as Damascus 
has been called. This long paved road termi- 
nated in several narrower ones, in which butchers’ 
stalls were plentiful. We then entered the bazaar, 
under a roof, which must have been many feet 
above us, with shops on each side. Emerging 
from this covered place, through an archway with 
two doors—one very rickety, the other prostrate— 
I thought we should now see palaces, gardens, and 
terraces, but there were still only poor-looking 
dwelling-houses, which the minarets near them, 
falling into decay, seemed ready to crush, 

‘On we went, and entered a second very ex- 
tensive covered bazaar. It was very dark and 
crowded, and my horse’s head often rested on 
some turbaned gentleman’s shoulders, who seemed 
quite accustomed to this, and merely looked at 
ine while he moved, as well as he could, to one 
side, where probably he would meet another 
horse or donkey. I could scarcely look at 
anything, having to guide my horse through 
these dark passages. At length we arrived at 
our journey’s end, and I was glad to dismount 
near a fountain in the court-yard of the hotel, into 
which I gladly entered, to find peace and repose 
in the cool, large, and beautiful room prepared 
for me. 

“The outside of the hotel did not promise 
well. Nowhere more than at Damascus must 
one attend to the old proverb, ‘Never go 
by appearances’—that is, as far as houses are 
concerned. 

‘My room was as curious as it was handsome, 
large, and lofty, with a fountain in the centre, 
Steps on three sides led up to platforms, one of 
which was arranged as a sitting-room, the other 
two as sleeping apartments. The ceiling was 
about thirty feet high, of carved wood, painted red, 
green, and purple, and here and there gilt. To 
the height of about four feet, the walls were orna- 
mented with beautiful coloured designs, and the 
floor in parts was of variegated marble.” 

It may be gathered from the extracts we 
have given, that the sketches of scenery, do- 
mestic interiors, and such modes and customs 
as came within the writer’s observation, con- 
stitute the best parts of the work. Lady 
Falkland is not always so successful when she 
ventures into mythology, history, or politics. 
Great confusion occurs in the incidental no- 
tices of the Hindoo pantheon. The well- 
known three-formed god, of which Brahma, 
the Creator, is central and principal, with 
Vishnu, the Preserver, on one side, and Siva, 
the Destroyer, on the other, is described as 
“Siva in his three-fold character,’ &c. In 
one page Siva cuts off Daksha’s head, and two 
pages further on we learn that it is Dakma 
he decapitates. The Trimurti is not only 
unnecessarily, but wrongly, described as the 
Trinity in Unity of the Hindoos. The histo- 
rical details are frequently inexact and im- 
perfect. In relating the siege of Bassein, the 
dates of the cession by treaty, and of the sub- 
jugation of the fort and town, are erroneous, 
and by dropping the history at the events of 
a hundred years ago, it is left to be inferred 
that the place is still in the possession of the 
Mahrattas, an inference which aequires addi- 
tional force from the description which follows 
of the ruined churches. There is a very inte- 
resting account of Poona in the Deecan, but it 
is singularly defective in an important at 
ctllar, there being no allusion whatever to the 
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mythological paintings on the fronts of the 
iota, bg the aties of the eve bee an 
the mythology, forming a complete pictoria. 
pr tay OF he fieckasipiesl datas. The os: 
count of the caves of Elephanta is superficial 
and unsatisfactory ; a much better and fuller 
account may be obtained from any ordinary 
book of geography. Lady Falkland adopts 
Dr. Stephenson’s theory, which refers the for- 
mation of these excavations to some period 
between the eighth and twelfth centuries ; but 
the rapidity of the decomposition which has 
been going on since the English have entered 
Hindostan, throws considerable doubt on the 
great antiquity claimed for these temples. If 
so much of them has perished by the action 
of the weather during the last fifty years, we 
may fairly conclude that they could not have 
resisted the same influences for seven or eight 
centuries. 

Although we do not hope ever to see any- 
thing like harmony of orthography adopted 
in works upon India, we have a right to re- 
quire that certain generally accepted forms 
should be commonly adopted, and that, at all 
events, each book should observe an uniform 
system. In the volumes before us there are 
some novelties, some inconsistencies, and some 
misprints, to which last class, we presume, the 
designation of Major Moor, the author of the 
Hindoo Pantheon, as Major More, may be 
referred. Ameer is called emir, which, al- 
though not incorrect, is unusual, and likely to 
mislead. Buddhists, the ordinary form, is 
here changed needlessly to Bouddhists. Pa- 
reil is spelt Parell, and musnud, mustid. We 
have indifferently Sakkara and Sakkarah, and 
betle-nut and betel-nut. These are samples 
of perhaps no worse fault than carelessness ; 
but it is a fault quite worth correcting. It 
may be well, also, to say, that while we fully 
appreciate the value of full information upon 
all points of daily and familiar experience, 
there are some things lying on the surface, 
which are so well known that it is scarcely 
necessary to explain them for the benefit of 
the rising generation. Few readers, we ap- 
prehend, require to be informed that a “ grif- 
fin” means “a Johnny Newcome,” that a 
punka is hung over dining-tables, “ to agitate 
the air,” and that “Cherry Ripe” was “a po- 
pular song thirty years ago.” 








Memorials, Scientific and Literary, of Andrew 
Crosse, the Electrician. Longman and Co. 
Asout twenty years ago, many will remember 
the extraordinary excitement caused by the 
t announcement of the electrical disco- 
veries of Mr, Crosse. ‘The British Association 
met in 1836 at Bristol. A country gentleman 
from the west of Somersetshire was urged by 
a neighbour to attend the meeting. He was 
unknown in what is called the scientific 
world, and had lived a life of intellectual 
isolation, on his paternal estate, in the remote 
region of the Quantock Hills. But he had 
been a diligent and skilful observer of nature, 
and the mysteries of electricity had been his 
special andy Among the subjects brought 
before the Geological Section were papers by 
. Hopkins, on dislocations of rocks and 
their magnetic structure, and by Mr. Fox 
of Falmouth, on the influence of electro. 
magnetism on the formation of mineral veins. 
At a dinner table the evening previousl , the 
conversation having turned on electrical sub- 
jects, Mr. Crosse made some remarks which 
caused much ee spe and he was solicited to 
give a more publi¢ aceothit of his researches. 





He was probably till then himself unaware 
of their importance, and with the modesty of 
genius wished to remain a mere listener 
at the mieetings. After Mr. Fox’s paper had 
been read, Professor Buckland, who was in 
the chair, said that “there was a gentleman 
present, whose name he had never heard till 
yesterday, a man unconnected with any 
society, but possessing the true spirit of a 
philosopher. This gentleman had actually 
made no less than twenty-four minerals, and 
even crystalline quartz; he (Dr. Buckland) 
did not know how he had made them, but he 
pronounced these discoveries of the highest 
order.” Then Mr. Crosse, in a manner which 
as much delighted the audience as the matter 
of his address astonished them, described his 
experiments. After telling of his early ob- 
servations on mineral crystals, and his belief 
that electrical agency was at work in their 
formation, he narrated his attempts to imitate 
nature in the laboratory. By passing through 
certain mineral solutions long continued vol- 
taic currents, of low intensity, excited by 
water alone, he had obtained artificial crystals 
of quartz, arragonite, carbonates of lime, lead, 
and copper, besides more than twenty other 
artificial minerals. One regularly shaped 
crystal of quartz, measuring 38; of an inch in 
length, and ;4, of an inch in diameter, and 
readily scratching glass, was formed from 
fluo-silicic acid, exposed to the electric action 
of a water battery, from the 8th of March to 
the latter end of June, 1836. Mr. Crosse 
added in conclusion that he was fully con- 
vinced that it was possible even to make 
diamonds, and that at no distant Lg ome every 
kind of mineral would be formed by the in- 
genuity of man. The enthusiasm produced 
by this address may be readily imagined. 
All manner of compliments were heaped upon 
the ingenious philosopher, and in the chemical 
section, where he was called upon also to 
favour the audience with a statement of his 
discoveries, the veteran Dr. Dalton, of Man- 
chester, did him the honour to say that “he 
had never before listened to anything so in- 
teresting.” The unknown electrician suddenly 
found himself famous. While his name was 
in every mouth, and all manner of honours 
were designed for him, he modestly shrunk 
from the celebrity he had acquired. To use 
his own characteristic words, “ I slipped away 
out of it all ;’ and before the British Associa- 
tion had closed its proceedings at Bristol, Mr. 
Crosse was back to his native hills, happy in 
the retreat of his own home, and devoting 
himself with renewed ardour to the pursuit 
of his favourite science. 

Early in the oe year, 1837, Mr. 
Crosse’s name was again brought before the 
public in connexion with a still more startling 
announcement. While pursuing some ex- 
periments on electro-crystallization, insects 
made their appearance under conditions 
usually fatal to animal life. We are not now 
going to dwell upon the strange discovery of 
the Acarus electricus, or the discussions to 
which it gave rise. The subject is still in- 
volved in mystery, and the experiments that 
have since been made are not stifficient to 
admit of any dogmatic opinion being given. 
It is enough here to remark that Mr. Crosse 
was himself as much amazed at the discovery 
as any who heard of it. He did not make it 
public, but after it was mentioned privately 
the tidings spread, and gave rise to vehement 
controversy. It is an interesting fact that 
Southey was the first person to whom Mr. 
Crosse made known his singular discovery — 


‘‘Mr. Crosse was walking over the Quanto?! 
Hills, as was his wont, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground (a habit acquired from mineralising), and 
pondering with amazement on the strange develop- 
ment of what he had expected to be crystals into 
living animals, Thus reflecting on the résult of 
his experiment, he met Southey toiling up the hill 
behind a carriage which was to convey him to Mr, 
Poole’s at Stowey. The poet and the philosopher 
were acquainted, and most friendly was their greet- 
ing. Andrew Crosse, full of the subject occupying 
his thoughts, at once communicated the fact of the 
curious appearance he had met with,—holding 
Southey fast to hear the most minute details of the 
experiment, as the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ might have 
held the wedding-guest. ‘Well,’ said Southey, 
‘I am the first traveller who has ever been stopped 
by so extraordinary an announcement.’” 


The account quickly flew over England, and 
indeed Europe, and while affording food for 
the lovers of the marvellous, brought upon the 
experimenter many bitter assailants, whose 
personal attacks were as ridiculous as they 
were annoying. Oné gentleman actually 
wrote to him calling hith a “ disturber of the 
peace of families,” and a “reviler of our holy 
religion.” Mr. Crosse’s answer was very 
characteristic ; after disavowing all intention 
of raising any questions connected either with 
natural or revealed religion, he quietly ob- 
served that he was sorry to see that the faith 
of his neighbours could be overset by the 
claw of a mite. When the charge of atheism 
was more publicly made he offered a defence 
worthy of remembrance in the annals of 
science :— 

‘“‘T have met with so much virulence and abuse, 
so much calumny and misrepresentation, in conse- 
quence of these experiments, that it seems, in this 
nineteenth century, as if it were a crime to have 
made them. - For the sake of truth and the science 
which I follow, I must state that I am neither an 
atheist, nor a materialist, nor a self-imagined crea- 
tor, but a humble and lowly reverencer of that 
Great Being of whose laws my accusers seem to 
have lost sight. It is my opinion that science is 
only valuable when employed as a means to a 
greater end. I attach no particular value to any 
experiments that I have made, andI care not if 
what I have done be entirely overthrown, if truth 
is elicited. Though warmly attached to expeti- 
mental philosophy, I have never for one moment 
imagined that it is possible to perform 4 single ex- 
‘periment which is absolutely perfect in itself, or 
indeed that we can carry out any train of such 
which are not more or less liable to objection.” 

This is the true spirit of inductive philo- 
sophy as well as of humble piety. Through- 
out the discussions that followed, Mr. Crosse 
adhered to the Newtonian maxim, hypotheses 
non fingo. He professed only to describe 
what he had done and seen, leaving to others 
the explanation of the phenomena. Twelve 
years after he thus wrote on the subject :— 

** As to the appearance of the acari under long- 
continued electrical action, I have never in thought, 
word, or deed, given any one a right to suppose 
that I considered them as a creation, or even as & 
formation, from inorganic matter. To create is to 
form a something out of anothing. To annihilate, 
is to reduce that something to a nothing. Both of 
these, of course, can only be the attributes of the 
Almighty. In fact, I can assure you most sacredly 
that I have never dreamed of any theory sufficient 
to account for their appearance. I confess that I 
was not a little surprised, and am so still, and quite 
as much as I was when the acari made their first 
appearance. Again, I have never claimed any 
merit as attached to these experiments. It was a 
matter of chance. I was looking for silicious for- 
mations, and animal matter appeared instead. The 
first publication of my original experiment took 
place entirely without my knowledge. Since that 
time, and surrounded by death and disease, I have 
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fought my way in the different branches of the sci- 
ence which I so dearly love, and have endeavoured 
to be somewhat better acquainted with a few of its 
mysteries.” 

Although it was only later in life that Mr. 
Crosse became celebrated, his zeal in scientific 
pursuits dated from an early age. The 
memorials now published give a most inte- 
resting account of ,the life of. one of whom 
. little has yet been made known. He was the 
representative of an ancient family settled 
for ages in the west of Somersetshire. Fyne 
Court, the seat of the Crosses, is the old manor 
house of the parish of Broomfield, situated in 
a wild district of the Quantock Hills. Here 
Andrew Crosse was born in 1784. His father 
numbered Franklin and Priestly among his 
friends, but this seems rather to have been 
the fruit of political than of scientific sympa- 
thies. Old Mr. Crosse was in Paris when 
the first French Revolution broke out, and 
he planted a tricolour on the ruins of the 
Bastile on the day of its capture. It was at 
school that Andrew Crosse first acquired 
a. taste for experimental science. Some 
amusing anecdotes of his school days are re- 
corded. One story is in his own words :— 


**T was always very fond of making fireworks. 
One day, while learning my Virgil, I continued to 
earry on the business of pounding some rocket mix- 
ture ; but, as ill lack would have it, Seyer dis- 
covered my twofold employment, and immediately 
took away the mixture from me in considerable 
wrath. I watched where he put it; it was on the 
window-sill of a room which was always kept 
locked ; the window, though not glazed, had close 
iron bars through which nothing could pass: the 
case was hopeless ; I could notrecover my rocket 
mixture, but a happy thought struck me, I was 
resolved that no‘ one else should’ enjoy the spoil 
which I regarded as so valuable. : I had a burning 
glass'in my pocket, and’ I thought of Archimedes 
and the Roman fleet ; the sun was shining, and I 
soon drew a focus on the gunpowder, which imme- 
diately blew up. It was well that the house was 
not set on fire; as for me, I was reckless of all 
consequences,” 

. The late John Kenyon, the friend also of 
Southey and Coleridge, Mr. Broderip, Mr. 
Poole, and others whose names have since 
been well known were his companions at 
school. Mr. Broderip has given some curious 
reminiscences of the juvenile electrical expe- 
riments in. which Crosse took a prominent 
_ When he settled down at Fyne Court, 

e pursued his physical researches with en- 
thusiasm. He had an apparatus of vast 
extent arranged for the study of atmospheric 
electricity, in which he made remarkable 
discoveries, A music hall in the old mansion 
was converted into a laboratory, and strange 
rumours of his proceedings were rife in the 
OI A traveller from the north 
of England, a commercial man, was once told 
at Taunton that Broomfield belonged to 
“Crosse, the thunder and, lightning man ; 
you can’t go near his cursed house at night 
without danger. of your life; them.as have 
been there have seen devils, all surrounded 
by lightning, dancing on the wires that he 

put up round his grounds.” An amusing 
story is told of one of his domestic servants : 

“‘The servants were always desired to avoid 
. touching any of the apparatus, but it appears that 

a housemaid, who was carrying on her vocation of 
dusting, went up and touched the brass cylinder 

ig the words ‘ Noli me tangere.’ There was 
considerable amount of electricity present in the 
atmosphere, and she got a rather severe shock, 
 engr wee se her master, and complained 
nasty thing in the gallery had nearl 
knocked her down.’ “i shone dhe, I told aaa 





never to touch the apparatus,’ said Mr. Crosse. 
‘Yes, sir; but I thought you had written ‘No 
danger’ on it!” 

Another anecdote is worth telling, not only 
for the dry humour but the suggestive wisdom 
of the retort which it records :— 

“A large party had come from a distance to see 
Mr. Crosse’s experiments and apparatus. He had 
been taking them to different parts of the house, 
as was his wont, explaining his various philosophi- 
cal arrangements: at length, on arriving at the 
organ gallery, he exhibited two enormous Leyden 
jars, which he could charge at pleasure by the con- 
ducting wires, when the state of the atmosphere 
was sufficiently electrical. An old gentleman of 
the party contemplated the arrangement with a 
look of grave disapprobation; at length, with 
much solemnity, he observed, ‘Mr, Crosse, don’t 
you think it is rather impious to bottle the light- 
ning?’ ‘Let me answer your question by asking 
another,’ replied Mr. Crosse, laughing, ‘Don’t 
you think, sir, it might be considered rather impi- 
ous to bottle the rain water ?” 

Although most of his scientific researches 
were carried on insolitude,he wasnotaltogether 
unknown to a little circle of congenial friends 
and correspondents. He was often in com- 
pany with Mr. Singer, the electrician, whose 
premature death was a severe loss to science. 
With Singer he enjoyed many a pleasant 
ramble over the Quantock Hills, conversing 
on their favourite study. In his work on 
electricity, published in 1814, Mr. Singer 
gave an account of his friend’s remarkable 
researches in atmospherical electricity, but 
they seem to have escaped the notice of 
scientific men. Sir Humphry Davy paid him 
a visit at Fyne Court, but it was shortly be- 
fore his death. “ Never shall I forget,” says 


Mr. Crosse, “seeing Davy’s fine melancholy 


eyes brighten up as he looked at the furnaces. 
For a few moments he seemed himself again, 
the languor of disease had fled, and his old 
activity was expressed in every look and 
action,” but he was passing away, and they 
never met again. After Mr. Crosse became 
celebrated, many distinguished visitors ap- 
peared at Fyne Court—Faraday, Liebig, Whe- 
well, Sedgwick, Murchison, and others of the 
same stamp, some of whom have given 
graphic accounts of what they witnessed. 
Professor Sedgwick’s remark, that Crosse 
brought streams of lightning into his philo- 
sophical room “the size of the mast of a 
ship,” was a poetical figure of speech, or a 
nautical phrase for the marines, but the 
actual scenes witnessed in that-room were 
quite as wonderful. Here is part of one of 
Mr. Crosse’s memoranda, quite the romance 
of meteorology :— 

“«¢«T was sitting,’ says he, ‘in my scientific 
room, on a dark November day, during a very 
dense driving fog and rain, which had prevailed for 
many hours, sweeping over the earth, impelled by 
a south-west wind. The mercury in the barometer 
was low, and the thermometer indicated a low 
temperature. -I had at this time 1600 feet of wire 
insulated, which, crossing two small valleys, brought 
the electric fluid into my room. There were four 
insulators, and each of them was streaming with 
wet, from the effects of the driving fog. From 
about eight in the morning until four o’clock in 
the afternoon, not the least appearance of electri- 
city was visible at the atmospheric conductor, even 
by the most careful application of the condenser 
and multiplier; indeed, so effectually did the ex- 
ploring wire conduct away the electricity which 
was communicated to it, that when it was con- 
nected, by means of a copper wire, with the prime 
conductor of my eighteen-inch cylinder in high 
action, and a gold-leaf electrometer placed in con- 
tact with the connecting wire, not the slightest 
effect was produced upon the gold-leaves. Having 





‘given up the trial of further experiments upon it, I 


took a book, and occupied myself with reading, 
leaving by chance the receiving ball at upwards of 
an inch distance from the ball in the atmospheric 
conductor. About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
whilst I was still reading, I suddenly heard'a very 
strong explosion between the two balls, and shortly 
after many more took place, until they became one 
uninterrupted stream of explosions, which died 
away and recommenced with the opposite electri- 
city in equal violence. The stream of fire was 
too vivid to look at for any length of time, and the 
effect was most splendid, and continued without 
intermission, save that occasioned by the inter- 
change of electricities, for wpwards of five hours, 
and then ceased totally.’ ” 

In early life Mr. Crosse was a good deal in 
the society of Theodore Hook, both in Somer- 
setshire and in London, but there is not 
much that is satisfactory to record. Here is 
the best bit :— 


I remember hearing Mr. Crosse say that he was 
once at a dinner party with Mr. Hook, when 
a Mr. Winter was announced, a well-known inspec- 
tor of taxes. Hook immediately roared out,— 

* Here comes Mr. Winter, inspector of taxes, 

I’d advise ye to give him whate’er he axes, 

I'd advise ig to give him, without any flummery, 

For though his name’s Winter, his actions are summary.” 

In London he saw a good deal of Sydney 
Smith, and some anecdotes are related, but 
not ofthe happiest kind. The best thing is 
the commencement of a charity sermon by 
the witty Dean, as reported by Mr. Crosse, 
“Benevolence is a sentiment common to 
human nature. A never sees B in distress 
without wishing C to relieve him.” Coleridge 
he never met, but he tells of his brother, 
Richard Crosse, who was as ardent in meta- 
physical.as he himself was in physical science, 


| Wisiting the old ps a coming away after 


listening to him for three hours, when he was 
in the middle of his second sentence! Mr. 
Crosse’s last visit to London was in the year 
of the great Exhibition, and his letters at 
that period have many striking observations 
on men and life.- One characteristic fragment, 
well expressing the tone of his mind on other 
than mere scientific subjects, is all that we 
can find room for :— 


“In the present age they hammer, they file, 
they make steam engines, and a few philosophers, 
but more materially than mentally. Sublimity is 
dead. Tennyson’s Ode to Wellington is called 
poetry—Milton, Virgil, and Pope are called no 
poets—and the other day I heard the editor of a 
London newspaper say that Horace’s Odes con- 
tained no poetry! * * * My wife 
and I have just spent three weeks in town ; when 
at the exhibition of pictures, we heard the most 
extravagant praises of all that least resembled na- 
ture, and the greatest abuse lavished on all that 
had the misfortune to approach it. * * * 
Thad along talk with Faraday, and with other 
men of evidence, and their opinion is that in spite 
of the outcry about advancing civilisation, it is 
only the few, and not the many, who are really 
civilised. In this I cordially agree.” 


Mr. Crosse died July 6, 1855. Of his vari- 
ous scientific experiments and researches, the 
account now published by his widow chiefly 
consists of memoranda in his own handwri- 
ting, with connecting narrative and comments. 
Specimens of his literary compositions in 
prose and verse are also presented. For a 
formal biography the editor remarks that 
there were few materials, but the details 
here recorded of Mr. Crosse, in the various 
relations of life, as well as in his scientific 
character, add much to the interest of the 
volume. It is a worthy memorial of one of 
the most remarkable men of our times. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Reports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition of 1855. 
rated for the General Committee. : 

Life in China, By the Rev. William C. Milne, M.A, G. 
Routledge and Co. ; 
Tallangetta, the Sqatter’s Home, A Story of Australian 

Life. By William Howitt. Iwo Vols. Longman and 


Co. 

A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia, By Wal- 
ter Whije. Chapman and Hall. : 

The Empire and the Church, from Constantine to Charle- 
magne. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. J.H. and J. Parker. 

The Choephore of Zschylus: with Notes Critical and Ex- 
planatory, By John Conington, M.A. John W. Parker 
and Son. 

Xenophontis de Cyri Minoris Expeditione, libri septem. J. 

“HY and J. Parker. 

Indian Infanticide: its Origin, Progress, and Suppression, 
By John Cave Browne, M.A. Allen and Co. 

History of the Battle of Otterburn, fought in 1388.) | By Ro- 
bert White. J. Ruseell Smith. 

Leonora D’Orco: a Historical Romance. Three Vols, T. 
C. Newby. 

Poems, By George Mac Donald. Longman and Co. 

Lectures and Miscellanies, By H.W. Freeland. Longman 


and Co. 
Lectures on the British Poets. By Henry Reed. John F, 


Shaw. 
The Merchant abroad in Europe, Asia, and Australia, By 
George Francis Train. Sampson Low, and Co, 
Rose Morrison ; or, Sketches of Home Happiness. Sampson 
Low, and Co. 
Margaret Danvers; or, the Bayadére. By the author of 
‘Mount St, Lawrence.” C. Dolman. 
Earthly Idols, Two Vols. J. Masters. 
The ee. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. T. Hodgson, 
Among the events due to the influence of the 
memorable Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park, the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855 has been one of the 
most gratifying and successful. The reports of the 
juries on the thirty classes of objects into which the 
exhibition was divided have just reached us, printed 
at the Atheneum press, Madras. They form an 
interesting record of the raw products, arts, and 
manufactures of Southern India at this epoch, and 
suggest many schemes of industrial labour, and 
manufacturing and commercial enterprise, by 


which the wealth and resources of this part'of the- 


empire might be greatly developed. The Exhibi- 
‘tion, which was held in the Banqueting Hall, 
Madras, was almost as multiform and miscellane- 
ous in its objects as the great prototype in London, 
although on a comparatively small scale. From 
periodical inspections and reports of this kind in 
the British colonies and dependencies, much be- 
nefit may be anticipated, both to local and imperial 
interests, 

_ Professor Conington of Oxford has provided a 
rich treat to classical scholars and students in an 
edition of the Cheephore of Aischylus, the fruit of 
long labour and zealous study over this interesting 
but difficult and obscure Greek tragedy. With 
the text great pains have been taken, and the 
researches of the best German and English critics 
have been judiciously used. The annotations are 
frequent ; and one marked feature is the constant 
attempt to obtain from the other works of 
Aischylus, elucidations and illustrations {on the 
principle that an author is his own best interpreter. 
An introductory dissertation contains an account 
of the origin and argument of the tragedy, with 
references to parallel passages in the classical 
writings, or illustrative incidents in ancient Greek 
history. We cannot at present take up any of the 
subjects open to discussion, either as to the play 
itself or this edition of it, but gladly hail the 
appearance of a work which Professor Conington 
announced some years ago, and which protracted 
study and labour has rendered more complete and 
more worthy of sustaining the reputation of English 
scholarship. 

At the present moment of intense excitement 
about the mutiny in the Bengal Army, ascribed 
chiefly to rash interference with the religious and 
social prejudices of the natives, it is not likely that 
the philanthropic labours of Christian missionaries 
will be regarded with favour, or even with fair- 
ness. Mr. Browne, an assistant chaplain in the 
Bengal establishment, has published an elaborate 
Volume on Indian infanticide, especially in connec- 
tion with the efforts that have been made for its 
Suppression in the north-west provinces. The 
names of Bayley, Montgomery, Raikes, and Tho- 











mason, are honourably conspicuous among the 
public men who have directed their benevolent ex- 
ertions to put an end to this horrible system. Mr. 
Browne happened to be at Umritsir about the time 
of the memorable meeting in 1853, when most of 
the Rajpoot chiefs undertook to use their influence 
to abolish female infanticide. Of the statistics, a 
history of the crime in various parts of India, Mr. 
Browne’s book gives a full account as far as can be 
authentically gathered, with discussions of the 
principles from which so unnatural a custom has 
probably arisen and been perpetuated. The an- 
cient sacred books of the Hindoos give no counte- 
nance to the system, nor to many other abomina- 
tions of subsequent introduction. Mr. Browne 
also refers to the abolition of Suttee, and the re- 
marriage of widows, and other recent changes in 
the inveterate code of Hindoo customs. 

A pleasant book of old border legend and song 
is the History of the Battle of Otterburn, by 
Robert White. Born and brought up in that dis- 
trict, the author has long had an enthusiasm on 
the subject of the wars of the English and Scottish 
marches, and has collected many prose materials 
illustrative of the familiar ballads of ‘ Otterbourne 
Fight,’ and of ‘Chevy Chase.’ Of the last-named 
ballad, the origin is somewhat obscure, but of the 
battle of Otterburn there are historical accounts 
of greater authority than belong to many events of 
far more recent occurrence. Froissart had his ac- 
count of the fight from two Gascon knights, who 
were with the English, and were taken prisoners 
by the Scots. One of them expressed his high 
sense of the courtesy of the Earl of March, who 
allowed him to name his own sum for ransom. Mr. 
White gives many curious details of the site and 
incidents of the battle, with notices of the warriors 
who were engaged in the conflict on either side. 
The authorities in this part of the work are of the 
highest value, such as papers in the Feedera, 
Barbour, Bruce, Hardyng’s Chronicle, Knyghton’s 
History, Fordun’s Scotichronicon, continued by 
Walter Bower, and Andrew of Wyntown’s Chro- 
nicle. These authorities are probably all long 
anterior to the earliest of the ballads now cur- 
rent, and from them Major, Boece, Buchanan, 
Hollingshed, Camden, and other later authors, 
of whom Mr. White gives an ample list, ob- 
tained the historical materials for their accounts 
of the battle, and of border life and war. -The 
biographical memoirs, with heraldic and other 
notices, will be prized by the families that bear 
the names immortalized in the old chronicles, or in 
the stirring ballads relating to these border fights. 
Some parts of the volume will prove dull and 
heavy to most readers, but keen antiquaries will 
be delighted with a work which combines heraldic 
lore and biographical records with topographical 
discussion and historical interest. A map and 
numerous engravings illustrate the volume, which 
is appropriately inscribed to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, as representative of the house of Percy. 
In the appendix are given the various ballads and 
metrical versions of the battle of Otterburn ; and 
apart from the subject matter of the poetry, it is 
curious to trace the gradual confusion of the old 
traditions, till the modern verses on Chevy Chase 
emerged, to which Addison first attracted the 
notice of the learned. It was not this ballad which 
stirred the soul of Sir Philip Sydney, but the older 
and ruder lay, less smooth in diction, but far finer 
in poetical spirit and in vigour of expression, 

Mr. Freeland’s Lectures and Miscellanies con- 
sist of addresses delivered at local institutions, and 
contributed to local newspapers, and are of the 
unsubstantial though sufficiently attractive texture 
suited for such purposes. The chief articles are 
on literary impostures, a historical notice of some of 
the more remarkable, and an essay on the life and 
and writings of Lamartine. Among the reviews of 
books is one on Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ not 
indiscriminately eulogistic, as is the case with most 
young writers of the day. 

The late Mr. Henry Reed, of Philadelphia, 
whose lectures on English literature have been re- 
ceived with much favour on both sides of the At- 
lantic, left in manuscript another series of lectures 





on the British Poets, which are edited, as was the 


former work, by his brother. There 1s much use- 
ful information in the book, and the author dis- 
plays genial appreciation and sound judgment in 
his remarks on the classic poets and poetry of Eng- 
land, from the times of Chaucer and Spenser down 
to those of Byron and Wordsworth. 

A mercantile agent in foreign countries has now 
a very different kind of life and work from what 
fell to the lot of the supercargos in earlier days of 
maritime and ‘commercial adventure. In point of 
romantic interest the old tales of the Defoe school, 
as well as the narratives of early voyages, are a 
hundredfold more entertaining than the circum- 
stantial and matter-of-fact records of modern 
writers. But for practical use, and for information 
to be turned to account in the affairs of cSmmerce, 
a different style of authorship is required from that 
which once used to amuse fireside readers. Com- 
mercial travels form a new branch of literature, of 
which a characteristic specimen is the volume by 
George Francis Train, of Boston, U.S., entitled 
‘The Merchant Abroad in Europe, Asia, and 
America.’ Mr. Train went from Boston to Aus- 
tralia in 1853, to establish a mercantile house at 
Melbourne, where he remained about two years 
and a half, After this period of strenuous and 
successful application, Mr. Train planned a plea- 
sure tour, not without an eye to business, the 
route being Batavia and Java, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Shanghae, Penang, Madras, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and to England by the over- 
land route. All this and more he accomplished, 
and has written a narrative of what he saw in his 
travels, remarkable for shrewdness of observation 
and independence of opinion, though not aspiring 
to any literary attraction. At several places 
during his journey he was fortunate in being 
present when events of public importance were 
passing. He was at Calcutta when Lord Dalhousie 
gave up his Indian viceroyalty to Lord Canning. 
He was too late for the fall of Sebastopol, but he 
visited all the memorable scenes of the siege while 
the scars and ruins of war were yet recent. The 
comments on English political affairs, as well as on 
our social usages, and also the life and manners of 
the various countries which he visited will be 
read with interest, as being the genuine opinions 
of an intelligent American merchant, and not the 
artificially prepared statements of a professional 
author. We have noted many errors, not always 
merely of typography, but allowance must be made 
for a work which was first hastily prepared in the 
form of letters sent from time to time to the 
columns of an American newspaper. It is an 
original and remarkable book of travels. 


es 


New Editions. 

Horace Walpole’s Entire Correspondence. Now first Col- 
lected and Chronologically Arranged, Edited by Peter 
Cunningham, F.S.A, Vol. iI. Bentley. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England, John Lord 
Campbell, F.R.S.E. Fourth Edition. Vol. VII. Murray. 

The Universal Pronouncing and ning Dictionary of the 
English Language. By Noah Webster, LL.D. With nu- 
merous Synonyms, &c., by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D, 

The Theory, and Pi of Landscape Painting in W. 

e ory and Practice cape Painting in Water 
peg By George,Barnard, New Edition, Hamilton 


and Co, 
Public Offices and Metropolit provements, . J.B, 
Beresford-Hope, Esq MP. gecond Daition. Fhe 
Within and Without: a Dramatic Poem, By George Mac 
Donald, Second Edition. Longman and Co. 
Horace WALpozg, in writing to Sir David Dal- 
rymple, in 1761, remarked, ‘‘ Nothing gives so 
just an idea of an age as genuine letters ; nay, 
history waits for its last seal from them. I have 
an immense collection in my hands, chiefly of the 
very time on which you are engaged ; but they are 
not my own.” This was written in acknowledging 
receipt of a specimen of the Memorials and 
Letters relating to the times of James I. and 
Charles I., published by Sir David Dalrymple 
from the originals in the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh. The “ immense collection in his hands, 
but not his own,” refers to the Conway A as 
collected by the two Conways, who had 
Secretaries of State, and other members of the 
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family, which were saved by Walpole from de- 
struction when in a lumber-room at Lord Hert- 
ford’s, in Warwickshire. In 1758 Walpole an- 
nounced his intention of editing and publishing 
these Conway P. : r. Croker, some years 
since, intimated, that “ he had reason to hope that 
the increased and increasing taste of the public for 
the materials of history, such as these valuable 
papers supply, will be gratified by the approaching 
appearance of this collection.” The Conway Pa- 
pers are still unpublished, but from Horace Wal- 
pole’s own Letters we have the best idea of the age 
in which he lived, and their historical value is more 
and more appreciated. If one would have a strik- 
ing and truthful glimpse of public life in England 
exactly a century ago, no single work will afford it 
so well as the volume of Walpole that has just 
ap in Mr. Bentley’s new edition. The third 
volume contains the Letters from March 1756 to 
June 1762. There are not many additional letters 
in this part of the work; and of those marked 
‘new’ most are only now first ‘collected,’ and in- 
serted in the series, not now first printed from the 
manuscripts, Mr. Cunningham’s notes are gene- 
rally acceptable ; and by explanations of the per- 
sonal allusions, and notices of passing events, 
greatly contribute to the intelligent enjoyment of 
the Letters by readers not familiar with the minute 
history of the time. In notes ranging over a 
volume of above five hundred pages it would of 
course be easy to find matter for censure or ridi- 
cule, the chief fault being the insertion of trivial 
annotations with an apparently needless parade of 
the editor's name. For example, when Walpole 
writes, that ‘‘ the big event is the Duke’s resigna- 
tion,” and adds, that ‘‘he has thrown up every- 
thing, regiment and all,” it was hardly necessary 
to append as a foot-note to the word ‘resignation’ 
“of the command of the army,” with CUNNINGHAM 
as the authority. For obtuse readers Mr. Cun- 
ningham might as well have said what Duke was 
meant by Walpole. In some instances the notes 
are welcome, although not possessing much con- 
nection with the text. For example, one of Wal- 
pole’s letters to George Montagu begins in a strain 
of levity about death, to which Mr. Cunningham 
subjoins the following letter from the polite Lord 
Chesterfield to David Mallet, now first published, 
and appearing here only because “ written in 
Walpole’s vein.”—‘‘ Lord Chesterfield sends his 
compliments to Mr. Mallet, and he will be ex- 
tremely glad to see him and Monsieur de 
Bussy at dinner next Wednesday; but he de- 
sires Mr, Mallet to inform Monsieur de Bussy 
previously, that Lord Ohesterfield has been 
dead these twelve years, and has lost all the 
advantages of flesh and blood, without acquiring 
any of the singular privileges of a spirit.” 
Written from Blackheath, Sunday ; no other date. 
Some of the letters in this volume have peculiar 
interest, for they belong to the heroic time of 
Chatham, Wolfe, and Clive; and though to poor 
chattering Horace Walpole personally all news 
were alike that helped to fill his paper, we are 
grateful to him for giving some account of the im- 
ion made at the time by events that now form 
ndmarks in British history. The portraits form 
a marked feature in this handsome and most com- 
oops edition of Walpole. In this volume we have 
ry Mary Wortley Montagu in a Turkish dress, 
from an original miniature ; George Montagu, from 
the original, formerly at Strawberry Hill; Maria, 
Countess of Waldegrave, afterwards Duchess of 
Gloucester; Horace Walpole’s Niece, from the 
original, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which now forms 
one of the ornaments of The Beauty Room at 
Strawberry Hill; and George Selwyn, the Hon. 
Richard umbe and Lilly Williams, in one 
group, from the Strawberry Hill picture now in 
the possession of the Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere. 
An edition of Webster's Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, condensed from the original Ameri- 
can work by Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, 
appears in competition with works of the class in 
common circulation in this country. Cheapness of 
tice, eomprehensiveness of scheme, portability of 
orm, and of typography aré the claims 











presented by the publishers, and not without jus- 
tice. There is no dictionary of the same size 
better suited for ordinary purposes of reference as 
to the definition and pronunciation of words. The 
appendix contains a large amount of miscellaneous 
information, including vecabularies of classical, 
scriptural, and modern geographical and _biogra- 
phical names, lists of common proverbs and 
peraene, with a summary of ancient mythology. 

articular attention is also given to English syno- 
nyms. ‘lhe prefatory remarks on orthography, and 
on the principles of pronunciation are good, but a 
short account of the origin and history of the 
English written language would have made this 
part of the work more complete. The principles 
on which Noal Webster framed his Dictionary it 
would be out of place now to refer to critically, 
and it only remains to mention that Professor 
Goodrich, the editor of the present abridgement, 
was employed as assistant in the compilation of 
the original work, and that Mr. William Webster, 
a son of the lexicographer, has also given his 
counsel and co-operation in the revision of the 
Dictionary. ; 

The speedy sale of Mr. Barnard’s somewhat ex- 
pensive treatise on the theory and practice of 
landscape painting in water colours, is a proof of 
the wide diffusion of a taste for this branch of 
art. In the new edition the author has given 
additional illustrations, and otherwise increased the 
utility of the work, as a manual of study oran aid 
to instruction. So much of the philosophy of 
colour is explained as is likely to interest or profit 
the pupil, while the practical methods of the art are 
more fully described and illustrated. The coloured 
engravings, by Leighton Brothers, are beautifully 
executed. Mr. Barnard is teacher of drawing 
at Rugby School, and has had professional ex- 
perience qualifying him for adapting his works in 
the best wayto educational purposes. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets; &. 
Durack’s Latin Lesson-Book. Jersey: Gosset, 

Houlston and Wright. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of James Murray’s Royal Asylum 

Sor Lunatics, near Perth, Printed for the Directors. 
Reply to Sir B. Brodie’s Attack on rhage = in, his 

* Psychological Inquiries’ By C. Donovan, M.A., Ph.D. 

H. Bailliere. 

Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. Edited by 

the Rev. T. L. eo Part Il. J. Ai and J, Parker. 

AM tocol te these Primtry Source thevagh Caageajes” By 
e . 

its Author, Morgan Kavanagh. J. R. Smith, 

Durack’s Latin Lesson Book for Home Pupils 
consists of elementary instructions, examples, and 
exercises, with what the author calls explanatory 
prolusions, intended as a manual for private 
study, or a text-book for teachers. The attempt 
to make the path to Latin learning pleasant by a 
semi-comic style of tuition is not very successful, 
the jocular = being somewhat dull speci- 
mens of scholastic wit. Many of the examples, 
also, are not taken from classical authors, and the 
tone of the book in this respect is indicated by the 
far-fetched and not happily-chosen mottos on the 
title-page, one of which is a line of Bobus 
Smith :— 

* Felix, qui placidum sophie libaverit amnem !” 
However, the graminatical part of the treatise is ac- 
curate enough, and where a mere elementary know- 
ledge of the language is all that is required, such as 
parents or governesses, not professional classical 
scholars, may be supposed to impart, Durack’s Les- 
son Book may be used as well as more formal Latin 
class books. The light explanations of the author 
are at least as likely to attract the attention of 
pupils and to be understood by them, as the pro- 
pria que maribus and other rules commonly 
learned by rote. 

A recent Parliamentary Blué Book has made a 
melancholy exposure of the prevalent treatment of 
lunatics in Scotland, and given a sad account of 
the general condition of the asylums throughout 
the country, especially those that are under official 
and public management. There are honourably 

istinguished exceptions, however, and one of the 
best conducted establishments is that known as 


Murray's Royal Asylum, near Perth, under the 


London : 





medical superintendence of Dr. Lindsay, a man 
of scientific accomplishment as well as professional 
skill, The thirtieth annual report, just published 
by the directors, presents a most deying accotint 
of the modes of treatment, and of the whole manage 
ment of the asylum. 

Dr. Donovan's reply to Sir Benjamin Broiie’s 
strictures on phreriology was delivered as a lecture 
at the Marylebone Institution. Without enter. 
ing on any controverted questions, there is tio doubt 
that dificiencies, if not peculiarities, of the mental 
faculties can be safely predicated from extreme mal- 
formations of the cerebrum, and Dr. Donovan hay- 
ing extensive experience in the examination of 
heads, and having devoted much attention to the 
subject, is qualified to give advice in cases of this 
description. The reply to Sir Benjamin Brodie’s 
remarks on his psychological inquiries will interest 
physiological students. 

In analyzing his own book, Mr. Kavanagh fol- 
lows the example of the village painter, who, after 
painting a bird on a sign-post, wrote under it, 
‘*This is a cock.” Whether he had misgivings as 
to his own pictorial powers, or distrusted the 
city of the spectators of his work, he thought it 
well that there should be no mistake as to what he 
meant. On the same principle, Mr. Kavanagh ex- 
plains the purport of his treatise on “myths traced 
to their primary source, through language.” There 
is curious matter in that work, and some unex- 
pected parallels and coincidences are referred to; 
but, on the whole, the author’s views are wild and 
untenable, as may be gathered from the following 
sentence from a chapter intended to prove “ the 
identity of all the letters of the alphabet !”—‘“B 
being equal to V (witness debere in Latin and devere 
in Italian), and V to U (witness navis in Latin and 
naus in Greek), it follows that B is equal to U; 
and which is further confirmed by the fact itself, 
since abfero and abfugio are written also aufero 
and aufugio. But since a and u are equal to each 
other (witness farther and further, exalt and exult), 
it follows from B being the same ds U, that 0 
must it be the same as a, so that in A and B we 
have not different signs, but one and the same sign 
differently formed and pronounced,—a difference in 
either of these respects (form and sound) not being 
sufficient, as already shown, to constitute different 
letters. And it is in this way all alphabetical cha- 
racters can be traced from one to another until they 
at length reach their primary source ; for just a3 
as B is made equal to V, and V to U, and U toA, 
so other signs can be made equal to B, and conse- 
quently to V, U, and A; and others to the again; 
and so on from one to another until they all return 
to the sign out of which they grew,—that is, to the 
O, with its explanatory I.” 





List of New Books. 


Arthur; or, the Motherless Boy, 18mo, cloth, Is. 
Baker's Teacher’s Hatid-Book to Circle of Knowledge; 8vo, cl., 4s. 
Beale’s (L. 8.) How to Work the Microscope, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Beasley’s (H.) Druggist’s Receipt Book, 4th edit., 18mo, cloth, 68. 
Bellew's (J. C. M.) Sermons, Vol. 2; §vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Bigwood’s J.) Mystery of Godliness, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Black's Select Odes of Horace in Fon k Lyrics, 12mo, eloth, 4s. 
Bogue’s Belgium and the Rhine, reduced, 3s. 6d., 18mo, cloth. 
———— Switzerland, reduced, 3g. 6d., 18mo, cloth. 
—— Paris, reduced, 3s. 6d., 48mo, cloth. 
Bridges’ (C.) Exposition of Psalm 119; 22nd edit., post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
British Controversialiét, January to June, 1857, 2s. 6d., 8vo, cloth. 
Burke’s Peerage, 1857, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 18s. 
Clement's (H. G. J.) Pilgrimage to Holy Places, post 8vo, cl., 38. 6d. 
Cloughton’s Questions on the Collects, part 2, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Davis’ (E.) Autobiography, edited by J. Williams, 2 vols., 8vo, 218. 
Durack’s Latin Lesson-Book, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Earthly Idols, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 12s. 
Fréeland’s (H. W.) Lectures and Miscellanies, royal 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, part 2, 8vo, cioth, 6s. 
Glen’s Acts regulating Duties, &c., of Jusiice of the Peace, 12mo, 8s. 
Glover's (E.) Hand Atlas of Physical Geography, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—— Historic Geological Atlas of Middie Ages, folio, £1 5s. 
Green’s (Mrs.). Princesses of England, 6 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £338. 
Hook's (W. F.) Companion to the Altar, 2nd edit., 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Household Words, vol. 15, royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Howitt’s Tallangetta ; or, the Squatter’s Home, 2 yols., 8vo, 218. 
Irvine's Introduction to Science of Botany, post Svo, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
Lucien Piayfair, by T. Mackern, 8 vols., post Svo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Lynch's (H.) Exodus of the Children of Israel, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Meeher’s (E.) Holland, its Institutions, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Milne’s Life in China, post Svo, cloth, 6s. Pr 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, with Symphonies by £1 lls. 
Marray’s (H. A.) Lands of the Slave, &c., post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
Ostell’s Printers’ Price- Book, 3rd edit.; royal 8vo, sewed, Is. 
Parish's (Capt. A.) Sea Officer’s Manual, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Plain Parochial Sermons, by C. F. C. P., 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Céltic Nations, 8vo, cloth, 1és. 
Pulpit (The), vol. 71, 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d, 
Punch, vol. 32, 4ta, cloth, & 











Rigg’s (3, H.) Modetti Anglican Theology, post Svo; cloth, 6s. 62. 
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Ruif’s Guide to the Tarf Supplement, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
rele ny Ba Memorialis, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 

stewart’s (D. W.) Family Prayers, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Strickland's (A.) Queens of England, 8 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £3. 
Tegetmeier’s Manual of Domestic Economy, 2nd edit., 18mo, ls. 6d. 
TPnackeray’s Irish Sketch Book, new edit., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
holack’s (A.) Hours of Devotion, 2nd edit., 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Usill’s (J. H.) Twelve Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Wall's Fs of Interpolation in Hebrew Bibte, royal 8vo, cl., 15s, 
Walpole’s (H.) Letters, vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘Wardlaw’s 'R.) Systematic Theology, vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
‘White's (W.) A July Holiday in Saxony, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
‘Wood's (H.) Songs in the Night, |2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

————~—— Common Objects, 12mo, sewed, Is. 

Xenophontis Institutio Cyri Dindorf, 8vo, sheets, 10s. 


———- 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


The Expenditure of the British Museum during 
the past year, ending 31st March, 1857, irrespec- 
tive of the sums expended for new Buildings, and 
Reading-Room, has been 66,953/., as —— i— 

. 28,398 
2,807 


Salaries .. ae 
House Expenses 
Purchases, &c. ... re 
Binding and Cabinets 
Catalogues and Casts ... 
Miscellaneous 


Tn giving our usual summary of the Purchases and 
Acquisitions, the only item out of the foregoing in 
which the public have any special interest, we 
commence with a list of the expenditure under this 
head in detail :— 


Printed Books ... ott 
Manuscripts... ie a 

Books for Department of MSS. 
Minerals and Fossils... aa BH 
Books for the Department of Minerals 
Zoological Specimens ... as us 
Books for the Department of Zoology 
Botanical Specimens... ae cae 
Books for the Department of Botany 
Coins and Antiquities ... ic tab aa 
Books for the Department of Antiquities .., 
Prints and Drawings ... ae pe 

Books for the Department of Prints 

Freight and Carriage ... igs ia 

M. i’s “Sardinian Antiquities” ... 1 
Mr. Roach Smith’s “London Antiquities” 
Mr. Maskell’s “ Ivory Carvings”... 
Publishing “ Cuneiform Inscriptions” 


ve. 20,778 
. 12,574 
2,248 

148 


£ 
ee 2,665 
. 2,741 
50 


Department of Manuscripts. 


1, Tue sheets of the Catalogue of Additions for 
1847, from D D to H H inclusive, have been 
printed off, and a large portion of the same, in 
continuation, revised for press. The Catalogue 
for 1852, and a part of that for 1853, have been 
prepared in copy. 

2. The Egerton Manuscripts, from No. 1623 to 
No 1662 inclusive, acquired in 1854-5, have been 
described in detail, 

3. The Catalogue of Maps and Topographical 
Drawings has been corrected throughout, and 
many additional titles written for its completion. 

4, A photographic fac-simile has been made of 
the Epistles of Clement of Rome, from the unique 
copy preserved in the ‘Codex Alexandrinus,’ and 
is ready for publication. 

5. The brief Catalogue ot Register of the Addi- 
tional Manuscripts placed in the Reading Room, 
has been continued from July, 1855, to September, 
1856, inclusive, No. 20,636 to No. 21,576. 

6. Seventy-seven volumes in Arabic have been 
described in detail, with Indexes of Titles and 
Names, for the Supplement to the General Cata- 
ogue of that class, and the portions already 
printed partly revised. 

7. The Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in 
German and English, has been completed in the 
former language, and far advanced in the second. 

8. The general classed Inventory of the Oriental 
Manuscripts has been kept up to the present time. 

9. Tables of Contents and Indexes have been 

made to the Harleian Manuscripts, 374, 376, 
8777 to 8785, 6987, 6988, 7014, 7015, 7016, 7502, 
and 7523; and the Indexes to MSS., Cott. 
Julius C.V., and Harl. 7008, transcribed fair into 
the volumes. 
. 10. The Index to the Additional Manuscripts 
has been continued from the end of 1852 to the 
end of 1855. 

1k. The Register of Donations to the Depart 





ment has been completed from the year 1837 up 
to the ent time. 

12. The Additional Manuscripts (including the 
acquisitions to December, 1856) have been ar- 
ranged, numbered, prepared for the binder, and 
registered, from No, 21,210 to No. 21,619 inclu- 
sive; and bound, repaired, lettered, and stamped 
(with few exceptions) from No. 20,165 to No. 
20,240 (Lowe Papers), No. 20,280 to No. 20,340 
(Gualterio Papers), and No. 21,140 to No. 21,560; 
stamped also from No. 21,028 to No. 24,139 in- 
clusive. 

13. The Additional Charters and Rolls have been 
arranged and numbered from No. 10,117 to No. 
12,627 inclusive; registered from No. 9060 to 
No. 9200; and stamped from No. 9463 to 11,157. 

14. A descriptive Catalogue of the Bulle and 
Seals has been made, from No. xxxviii. 1 to 199. 

15. The Egerton Manuscripts have been ar- 
ranged, numbered, prepared for the binder, and 
registered, from No. 1664 to No. 1695 ; bound or 
lettered, from No. 1499 No. 1646, and from No. 
1656 to No. 1686; and stamped, from No. 1423 
to No. 1686. 

16. Fourteen hundred and eighty-six of the 
Additional Manuscripts, and three of the Egerton, 
have been folio’d. 

17. Stamps have been placed upon every tract, 
letter, or separate document, in 2 volumes of the 
Cottonian Collection, 5 Harleian, 16 Old Royal, 
1 Lansdowne, 1 Arundel, 9 King’s, 193 Egerton, 
and 793 of the Additional Manuscripts, with 
168 Books of Reference. The Charters and Rolls 
stamped are 1956 Harleian, and 1665 Additional. 
The total number of stamps affixed amounts to 
41,804. 

18. The whole of the remaining loose vellum 
leaves and fragments of the Cottonian Collection 
(injured in the fire of 1731), have been flattened 
and inlaid, including portions of the volumes 
marked Otho A. XVIII., B. VI., XI., C. IL, 
XI., XIV., and D. XI., Vitellius D, XVIII, 
and Rot. Cott. XVI. 51. Four Old Royal Manu- 
scripts (damaged in the same fire) have also been 
flattened and inlaid. 

19. The contents of the Cottonian Manuscripts, 
Otho C. XI. and D.1., Sloane, 1968, Harleian, 
6943, 7523 to 7526, 7544, and Additional, 16,539, 
have been collated and re-arranged for the binder. 

20. Thirty-four Cottonian, 4 Sloane, 67 Harleian, 
48 Old Royal, 1 Arundel, 95 Egerton, and 758 
Additional Manuscripts (including 90 Syriac), to- 
gether with 120 Books of Reference, have been 
bound, repaired, or lettered. Twenty-two boxes 
of Maps have also been re-lettered and repaired. 
Upwards of 2100 volumes of various collections 
have been press-marked, or have had the press- 
marks altered ; and 9086 labels of shelf numbers 
have been affixed to the Soane, Egerton, and Ad- 
ditional Manuscripts. 

21. The Additional Charters and Rolls have 
been cleaned, repaired, and marked, from No. 
9562 to No. 11,312 inclusive ; as also 1712 of the 
Harleian Charters ; and new boxes have been made 
for them. Seventy-one injured Harleian Seals 
have been repaired. 

22. New Shelf Lists have been made to the 
Oriental Gallery and Sloane Collection, and above 
7000 entries made in the Hand and Shelf Lists of 
the Collections, including the select Charters and 
Seals. The whole of the various collections have 
been once dusted, and portions of them twice and 
three times, 

23. The Additions made to the Department in 
the course of the last twelvemonth are as follows : 

To the General Collection— 

Manuscripts... ry di 421 
Original Charters and Rolls ... 2644 
Bulle and Seals rer $i 199 

To the Egerton Collection— 

Manuscripts ... isk 32 

Among the acquisitions more worthy of notice 
may be mentioned :— 

A fine copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, on 
vellum ; written in the year of the Ishmaelites, 


845 =a.p. 1441. 
A copy, nearly contemporary with the author, 


of the ‘Gesta Philippi, Regis Francie,’ [a.p, 1080- 
1220], written in Latin verse by Gulielmus Brito ; 
on vellum, 

A volume containing the rare Provengal Le- 
gendary History of the ‘ Gestes de Charlemagne & 
Carcassone,’ otherwise entitled ‘Philomena ;’ on 
vellum, of the 14th century. 

A fine copy of the Treatise of Henricus de 
Bractone, Chief Justice temp. Henry III, ‘De 
Juribus et Consuetudinibus Anglie ; written for 
Walter de Monytone, Abbot of Glastonbury, cirea 
1350 ; on vellum. 

An original Charter of William the Conqueror 
to the Church of St. Mary at Coventry, confirm: 
ing the grant of Earl Leofric, with the seal in fine 
preservation. 

Original Instrument of Ratification by Henry IV. 
of the Articles on in a Treaty of Commerce 
concluded with the Duke of Burgundy, dated 
2nd June, 1411; with the Great Seal appended, 
in an unusually fine state. 

A large collection of Documents (about 1670 in 
number) relating to Normandy, when in the occu- 
pation of the English, from the year 1356 to the 
middle of the 15th century. 

Many original Charters, with Seals, relating to 
France, England, and Spain, of the 12th, 13th 
and 14th centuries; as also a collection of Pa 
Bulls and Briefs, from the time of Alexander 1V. 
to Gregory XVI. 

A series of Papal Bulle from the 7th to the 19th 
century, and of the Doges of Venice, from 1367 to 
1789 ; also many Bulle of Princes, Ecclesiastics, 
and Municipalities of France, from the 12th to the 
15th century. 

A considerable number of original Charters, 
Court Rolls, Deeds, and Papers, relating to lands 
in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset ; 
presented by Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Bart. 

A collection, in 92 volumes, of Indexes to 
various classes of Documents preserved in the 
Public Record Offices and private Collections, 
formed in part by the late John Caley, keeper of 
the Augmentation Office, and sitice augmented by 
Mr. Charles Devon. 

Two large volumes of coloured Drawings of 
Monuments, copies of Epitaphs, &c., in the 
County of Shropshire, executed by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Williams, in 1792-1803 ; from Lord Berwick’s 
Library. 

A collection of highly-finished Miniatures and 
illuminated Borders, cut out of Missals executed 
for Cardinal Antoniotto Pallavicini, 1489-1507, 
and for the Popes Leo X., Clement VII., Pius IV., 
and Gregory XIII. Many of these are the work 
of Apollonio de’ Bonfratelli, miniaturist to Pius IV. ; 
and the whole are mentioned by Dr. Waagen in 
terms of admiration. From the Collections of 
W. Y. Ottley and Samuel Rogers. 

The original act of dotation or dowry bestowed 
by Ludovico Maria Sforza Visconti (Il Moro) Duke 
of Milan, on his wife Beatrice d’ Este, 28th January, 
1494; written on a sheet of vellum, and signed 
the donor, The upper margin is richly illuminated, 
with the portraits of Ludovico and Beatrice intro- 
duced, the éxecution of which has been ascribed to 
Girolamo, a celebrated miniature painter of Milan. 

The original Account Books of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., from 1509 to 1518; kept by John 
Heron, Treasurer of the Chamber, and signed 
throughout by these Sovereigns. 

Two volumes of Original Letters and Papers on 
the Public Events and Ecclesiastical Affairs of 
England and the Low Countries; addiessed to 
Robert Beale (Envoy in the Netherlands, and 
Clerk of the Privy Council), Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, and the Earl of Leicester, from 1569 
to 1593. 

Six volumes of the Original Co dence of 
the Maréchal de Brézé with Cardinal Richelieu, 
Bouthillier, de Charnacé, de Chavigny, de Noyer, 
and others, from 1627 to 1649. 

The Original Correspondence of Captain Adam 
Baynes, M.P. for Leeds, extending from 1641 to 
1666, and forming, when bound, eleven volumes 
folio. Presented by the Rev. Adam Baynes. 





Archbishop Fénélon’s Autograph Notes for his 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











Defence against Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, written 
on the margins of a printed copy of the latter's 
‘ Relation sur le Quietisme,’ 8vo, 1698. 

A volume of Original Letters of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, and Charles Duke of Shrewsbury 
and his wife, addressed to the Viscountess Longue- 
ville, between 1703 and 1713. 

A very large and valuable collection of Auto- 
graph Letters and Papers, selected from the sales 
of the late Francis Moore, Henry Belward Ray, 
and Richard Capel Lambe. The Royal Letters 
embrace specimens of the Sovereign families of 
England and Scotland, France, Naples, and Sicily, 
the House of Medici, the Popes, German States, 
Spain and Portugal, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Denmark and Russia, from the fifteenth century 
to the present time. Also an extensive series of 
Autographs of the Statesmen, Eminent Persons, 
Scholars, and Artists of the same countries. Among 
the latter, as of great rarity, may be noticed the 
names of Hollar, Flecknoe, Sterne, Hogarth, Pierre 
Corneille, Nic. Poussin, Le Brun, Boileau, Racine, 
Poggio, Politian, Tasso, Vida, Lud. Carraccio, 
Guercino, P. Veronese, Magliabecchi, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Melanchthon, Peter Martyr, Bucer, 


C. 

24. The number of Deliveries of Manuscripts to 
Readers in the Reading-rooms, during the past 
year, amounts to 20,780, and to Artists and others, 
in the rooms of the Department, to 5539, exclusive 
of the volumes examined by numerous parties of 
Visitors (3249 persons). © Frepgrtc MADDEN. 


THE SHREWSBURY LIBRARY. 


The Library of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, 
which has been sold during the last fortnight by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, was not remark- 
able for the value or rarity of its contents, but 
there were many lots, in so extensive an assort- 
ment, of which it may be worth preserving a record 
of the prices. Dodsley’s Annual Register, from 
1758 to 1851, 182. 10s. Britton’s Beauties of 
England aud Wales, 25 vols., 41. Didron’s 
Annales Archtologiques, 11 vols. and plates, 51. 
Archwologia of the London Society of Antiqua- 
ries, 32 vols., 15/. Anselme’s Histoire Genea- 
logique de la Maison Royale de France, 9 vols., 
12/. Antiphonarium ad Insignis Sarisburiensis 
Ecclesie, a large manuscript on vellum of the 15th 
century, 50%. 10s. Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, 
4l. 6s. Baronii Annales Ecclesiastici, &c., 40 
vols., 332. Blundell’s Gallery of Engravings and 
Etchings, 13/. 153. Biographie Universelle, 52 
vols., 111. 17s. 6d. Edward’s Botanical Register, 
33 vols., 227. 10s. Bridgewater Treatises, 12 
vols., 71. Campbell's Liveg: of the Lord Chancel- 
lors, 7 vols., 41. 13s. Billing’s Baronial Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland, 5/. 5s. Britton’s Architectural 
Artiquities of Great Britain, 5 vols., 5/. 17s. 6d. 

’s Icon della Fauna Italica, 3 
vols., 16. 16s. Bottari’s Sculture dai Cemiteri di 
Roma, 3 vols., 7/. Camden’s Britannia, 4 vols., 
51. Collectanea Typographica, 8 vols., 5/. 10s. 
Curtis’ Botanical Magazine, 24 odd vols., 247. 10s. 
Camden Society's Publications, 52 vols., 4i. 
Concilia Sacrosancta, &c., 17 vols. 7/. 15s. 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 4  vols., 
6i. 7s. 6d. Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decame- 
ron, 3 vols., 6/. 10s. Digby's Mores Catholici, 
11 vols., 3/, 16s. Edinburgh Review, from 
its commencement in 1802 to 1851, 97 vols., half 
russia, 8/. 103. English Historical Society’s Pub- 
lications, 27 vols., large paper, 12/. Cuvier’s 
Ossemen’s Fossiles, 4 vols., 1/. 4s. Cotman’s En- 
gravings of the Brasses of Norfolk and Suffolk, 2 
wols,, 41, 4s. Curtis’ Flora Londinensis, 5 vols., 
231. 5s. Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 8 
vols., 231. 10s. Gallery of Pictures at Vienna, 4 
vols. 81. Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 19 vols., 
1. lls. Gentleman’s Magazine, 124 vols., 81. 8s. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vols. 56 to 118, 
10%. Fleury’s Historic Ecclesiastique, 36 vols., 
large pares, 3t. 12s. Grose’s Antiquities, 4 vols., 
4l, France, Voyages Pittoresques, &c., 17 vols., 
851. 1s. Galerie zu Munchen, 2 vols., 12/. 10s. 
Galeria Pitti, 4 vols., 122 12s, Galleria Reale di 





Torino, 3 vols., 157. 10s. Gallery of the Spanish 
Monarch, 3 vols., 411. Gough’s Sepulchral Mo- 
numents of Great Britain, 2 vols., 111. Gould’s 
Anatomy of Himalayan Birds, 14/. Lambert’s 
Description of the genus Pinus, 2 vols., 41. 141. 
Jenning’s Landscape Annual, 10 vols., 27. 6s. S. 
C. Hall’s Baronial Halls, 2 vols., 2l. 6s. Horti- 
cultural Society’s Transactions, 9 vols, 3/. 19s, 
Irish Archeological Society’s Publications, 14 
vols., 52. 7s. 6d. Illustrated London News, 20 
vols., 62. Knight’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Italy, 2 vols., 5/. 12s. Lasinio Pitture a Fresco del 
Campo Santo di Pisa, 7/. 7s. Lasteyrie’s Monu- 
mens en France, 9/. Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, 41 vols., 47. Lodge’s Portraits, 10 
vols., 4l. 16s. Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary, 
11 vols., large paper, 27. 10s. Lipscomb’s Anti- 
quities of Buckingham, 4 vols., 107. 15s. Lod- 
dige’s Botanical Cabinet, 10 vols., large paper, 


4l. 19s. Lyson’s Magna Britannica, 8 vols., 
3l. 18s. Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 
5l. 10s. Meyrick’s Antient Armour, 4. 19s. 


Missale ad Usum insignis Ecclesie Sarisburiensis, 
16th century, 197. Neale’s Views of the Seats of 
Noblemen, &c., 11 vols., 8/. 17s. 6d. Mont- 
faucon, l’Antiquitée expliquée, &c., 15 vols, 101. 15s. 
Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities of Spain, 5/. 10s. 
Ormerod’s History of Chester, 3 vols., 23l. 16s. 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, 16 vols., 8/. 2s. 6d. 
Picart’s Costumes et Ceremonies Leligieuses, 11 
vols., 62. 16s. 6d. Pistolesi il Vaticano descritto 
ed illustrato, 8 vols., 251. Poli ad Henricum Oc- 
tavum Britannia, &c., first edition, 4/. 4s. Revo- 
lution Frangaise, 3 vols., 7/. Quarterly Review 
from its commencement in 1809 to 1851, 89 vols., 
61. 5s, Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 
ment, 3/. 14s. Rees’ Cyclopedia, 45 vols. 
5l. 17s. 6d. Ruding’s Coinage of Great Britain, 
3 vols., 32 3s. Roberts’ Sketches in the Holy 
Land, 20 Parts, 107. Silvestre’s Paleographie 
Universelle, 4 vols., 322. Sowerby’s Mineral 
Conchology, 6 vols., 91. 9s. Surtees’ Society’s 
Publications, 31 vols., 101. 12s. Somers’ Collec- 
tion of Tracts, edited by Sir Walter Scott, 13 vols., 
151. 5s. Strixner’s Lithographed copies of Pictures 
by Old German Masters, 2 vols., 261. 10s, 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, 57. 12s. 6d. 
Surtees’ Antiquities of Durham, 4 vols., 13J. 5s. 
Willis’s History of the English Mitred Abbies and 
Cathedrals, 2 vols., 62. 10s. Wilson and Bona- 
parte’s American Ornithology, 3 vols., 4J. 6s. 
Wallich’s Plante Asiatice Rariores, 3 vols., 
151.10s. Wilkin’s Concilia Magne Britannie et 
Hibernia, 4 vols., 197. Total—2902I. 13s. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

We announce with regret the death of M. 
Alcide D’Orbigny, one of the most distinguished 
of the modern naturalists of France, author of 
several very highly esteemed works, and Pro- 
fessor of Paleontology in the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris. One of the earliest produc- 
tions of M. D’Orbigny’s pen was an account of the 
mollusca of the Island of Cuba. His name will, 
however, be chiefly remembered in connexion with 
a spirited expedition, made about twenty years 
since, to explore the natural history of South 
America. The French government aided him 
largely in the publication of his materials, and the 
typical specimens of his collection have been lately 
purchased by the trustees of the British Museum. 
M. D’Orbigny’s great work, ‘ Voyage dans l’Améri- 
que Méridionale,’ copiously illustrated with folio 
plates, is one of the most elaborate contributions to 
the literature of natural history that has issued 
from the press. He had also published a most ex- 
tensive work on paleontology. 

The Committee of the Edward Forbes Memorial 
has this week issued a most satisfactory report of 
their trust. This distinguished naturalist, it will | 
be remembered, died on the 18th of November, | 
1854, and, on the 9th of December following, « | 
meeting of his personal friends was held in the 
Theatre of the Government School of Mines in 








Jermyn-street, ‘‘to consider the most appropriate 


form ofa memorial.” The Committee resolved that 
the Memorial should consist of an annual medal, 
bearing the effigy of Edward Forbes, with a prize 
of books ; to be competed for annually by students 
of the second year, in the Government School of 
Mines, and to be awarded to the one who shall be 
found to possess the best knowledge of Natural 
History and Paleontology ; and also of a marble 
bust of Professor Forbes, to be placed in the hall 
of the Museum of Practical Geology. Subscrip. 
tions have been received from 170 friends and 
admirers of the deceased, amounting together to 
the sum of 4527. A marble bust, executed by Mr. 
J.G. Lough, who had had the advantage of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Professor Forbes, has 
been placed in the hall of the Museum of 
Practical Geology in Jermyn-street. A medal 
(the likeness taken from the bust) has been 
executed by Mr. L. C. Wyon, which, struck in 
bronze, will be annually awarded. The medal 
bears on one side a tasteful classical profile of the 
lamented Professor, and on the other the inscription 
‘* Acer investigator, et diligens,” with the year of 
his birth and death. The Committee deemed it 
advisable, early in the year 1855, to offer the in- 
tended Forbes Memorial Prize to the authorities of 
the Government School of Mines, by whom it 
was accepted, and has been awarded as follows :— 
In the year 1855, to Mr. Frederick Drew, of 
Surbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames ; in the year 
1856, to Mr. Charles Gould, of Broad-street, 
Golden-square. The prize for the present year 
has not yet been awarded. The balance of the 
subscriptions, increased by interest and premiums 
on temporary investments of the money received 
amounting to 44/. 8s., after defraying the cost 
of the bust, the medal, the incidental ex- 
penses, and setting aside a sum for the prizes of 
1855, 1856, and 1857, amounts to 3001. This 
sum has been invested in the Three per cent.\Conso- 
lidated Annuities, in the names of Sir Charles 
Lyell, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Dr. Joseph 


— 





“Dalton. Hooker, and Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., 


as trustees. The year’s dividend will constitute 
the money value of the annual prize ; and, after 
paying for the bronze medal, the balance, about 
eight guineas, will be laid out in the purchase of 
books on Natural History, in concurrence with the 
wishes of the successful student. 

The arrangements of the Archeological Institute 
for their annual meeting at Chester, commencing 
on the 21st instant, are fixed as follows :—Tues- 
day, July 21.—The reception room will be at the 
Town Hall, Northgate-street ; opening meeting 
at the Town Hall, at twelve; the Museum of the 
Institute will be opened at the King’s School.— 
Visits to objects of interest in Chester or the im- 
mediate vicinity—the Cathedral, St. John’s and 
the other churches, the city walls, the museums 
of the Chester Archeological Society and of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, the Roman wall, hypocaust 
and other remains, ancient crypts and houses, 
Stanley House, Watergate, ‘‘The Rows,” &. 
Evening meeting. Wednesday, July 22nd.— 
Meetings of the sections (History, Antiquities, 
Architecture) at the Town Hall, at ten,—Visits to 
objects of interests in or near Chester, in the af- 
ternoon, The annual banquet of the Institute 
will take place on this day. Thursday, July 23. 
—Visit to the extensive collection of art trea- 
sures of the United Kingdom at Manchester. 
Friday, July 24.—Meetings of the sections at the 
Town Hall, at ten.—Examination of the Cathe- 
dral and adjoining buildings. Evening meeting at 
the Music Hall. Saturday, July 25.—Excursion 
to Liverpool, by special invitation from the His- 
toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire.— Visit to 
the extensive and valuable museum of antiquities 
and art examples, formed by Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
F.S.A., F.G.S.—By the kind invitation of Mr. 
Watt, the. members of the Institute will be re 
ceived at Speke Hall, a most interesting example 
of domestic architecture.—Conversazione at St. 
George's Hall in the evening. Monday, July 27. 
—Excursion by special train to Carnarvon and 
Conway Castles, with such objects of interest a5 
may be accessible, time permitting. Tuesday, July 
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98.—Meetings of the sections.—A short ‘excursion 
to certain objects of special interest will be ar- 
ranged for the afternoon.—Conversazione at the 
Museum of the Institute, in the evening, at 
eight. Wednesday, July 29.—Annual meeting of 
members of the Institute, at the Town Hall, for 
election of members, and the business of the so- 
ciety, at nine. General concluding meeting, at 
twelve. The temporary museum of the Insti- 
tute, open only to those who are provided with 
tickets for the meeting, will be formed, by the 
kind permission of the Dean and Chapter, in the 
ancient refectory of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, 
now the King’s School. All persons disposed to 
contribute antiquities, examples of ancient art 
and manufactures, &c., for exhibition, are re- 
quested to communicate, without delay, with the 
Secretaries of the Institute in London, or with 
Mr. W. Wynne Ffoulkes, Stahley-place, Chester, 
and Mr. T. Hughes, Corresponding Secretary to 
the Chester Archeological Society. 

With the enormous revenue of the United King- 
dom, and the profuse expenditure in every depart- 
ment, the 12000. fixed by Act of Parliament, seems 
a paltry sum for the annual pensions at the dis- 
posal of the Government. Every year complaints 
are renewed as to the inadequacy of the amount, 
and the minister has continually to express his re- 
gret that so limited a sum is in his hands to meet 
the multitude of claims that are made. It must 
be remembered, however, that this sum represents 
only the annual additions to the Civil Pension 
List, and was estimated with a view to the probable 
falling in of pensions and payments by death or 
otherwise. This year, from June, 1856, to June, 
1857, seventeen pensions have been granted, in 
sums ranging from 150/. to 251. A general feel- 
ing prevails that this sum of 1200/. ought to be 
confined to claims connected with literature, 
science, or art. Three times the amount might 
well be bestowed annually for such purposes. But 


small as the pittance is, it is distributed in a manner’ 


justly liable to complaint. Of the seventeen pen- 
sions granted this year, the greater number are 
for public services that ought to be met by other 
votes of the House of Commons. In the army and 
navy estimates an immense sum is set down for 
pensions, and it therefore seems unfair to take any 
part of the 12002. for claims connected with mili- 
tary or naval services. We find, however, that 
1501. has been granted to the mother of Captain 
Thompson, one of the Kars heroes, 1001. to the 
widow of the gallant and lamented Sir George 
Cathcart, and 50/. to the widow of Colonel Doyle. 
The daughters of Mr. Hay, an old Admiralty offi- 
cial, have 50/., and the mother of Lieutenant 
Waghorn 50/, for his services in accelerating the 
communication with India. Other funds ought 
to have been drawn upon for recognition of their 
services. Mr. Cort, son of the inventor of the im- 
provements in iron manufacture, has 501. Dr. 
Alison, Emeritus Professor of Medicine and Phy- 
siology in the University of Edinburgh, has 100/. 
It was surely not intended that provision was to 
be made for retiring pensions at the Universities 
out of the 12002. Mrs. A’Becket has a pension 
of 00/., in consideration of the literary merits of 
her husband, and also of the eminent public ser- 
vices rendered by him as a police magistrate. 
ts. Backhouse, the widow of a colonial commis- 
sary judge, who lost his life while discharging his 
official duties has 100/., which ought to have been 
otherwise provided. The same may be said of 501. 
to the widow of Dr. Gavin, who died while acting 
as one of the Government sanitary commissioners 
in the Crimea. Mrs. Miller has 70/., in recogni- 
tion of the services of her late husband, Mr. Hugh 
iller, in literature and science ; and Mrs. Haydon 
has 251. added to the same amount granted last 
year. In fact, of the whole 1200/., only 3051. 
appear as direct acknowledgements of personal 
Services in literature—viz., to Dr. Charles Richard- 
Son, an additional pension of 25/.; to Alexander 
Maclagan 301. ; to Charles Swain 500. 3 and Mrs. 
Mary Philadelphia Merrifield, 1001. It would 
well if the military and civil services, rendered 
during official employment by the State, 


were withdrawn entirely from such lists in future. 
The expense would be inappreciable in the vast 
sums voted for contingencies in the estimates, and 
a perpetual source of complaint and grumbling 
would be removed. If by the allotment of 12002. 
annually, the State could secure the active services 
of men of distinction, or of usefulness, in science, 
art, and literature, the money would be well dis- 
posed of, and little grudged. As the list now 
appears, the bulk of the 1200J. is devoted to mis- 
cellaneous purposes of charity, the funds for which 
ought to be drawn from other portions of the mu- 
nificent sums placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment by the country. It is a mockery of adminis- 
tration to present in full detail, and in terms some- 
times humiliating to the recipients, the items of 
this paltry 1200/., while no public account is given 
of the lavish expenditure of the millions voted for 
civil and military purposes. 

A valuable work on the History of the Council of 
Trent is about to be brought out in Rome, under 
the auspices of Pius IX. Padre Theiner, the 
editor and compiler, has been for many years the 
prefect of the secret archives of the Vatican, and 
in his official situation has had full and free access 
to all the MSS. During many years he has pri- 
vately worked out his history of the Council, and 
has amassed an enormous number of documents on 
the subject. In the revolutionary period at Rome, 
fearing that the original codices might be destroyed 
or removed from his keeping, he caused facsimiles 
of the autograph signatures of the fathers to be 
engraved in copperplate. At the instigation of 
Monsignor Roscovani, the bishop of Waitzen, 
who was in Rome seeking for materials for a 
scientific work, Padre Theiner sought an audience 
of the Pope, and begged permission to publish 
his work, detailing all his secret labour, and at 
the same time asserting that he had never in- 
tended to send the book forth into the world with- 
out the full authority and sympathy of the church. 
‘'The Pope referred the matter to a commission of 
learned and pious men, who without a dissentient 
voice declared themselves in favour of the work. 
The result is, that the Pope has consented to its pub- 
lication, and added ten thousand scudi to aid in 
the project, and besides has reinstituted the famous 
printing press of the Vatican, which will commence 
its new life with Padre Theiner’s ‘ Complete 
History of the Council of Trent,’ and with the 
publication of all the original documents which 
have been so long kept from vulgar gaze among 
the countless MSS. of the Vatican. The first part 
will appear in three folio volumes, containing the 
complete diary of the Council as it was arranged 
by Signor Massarelli, the secretary, and signed by 
the fathers themselves; also the acts of the Countil, 
from its formation on the 13th December, 1545, to 
its close on the 4th December, 1563, with all the 
disputes, controversies, and correspondence during 
that time. These acts are now for the first time 
presented to the world in an unmutilated form. 
The second part, also in three folio volumes, will 
consist of documents relating to the Council, which 
are not actually official, but at the same time neces- 
sary to its history. Signor Theiner has, during 
the time occupied in setting up the Vatican press, 
made a journey to Trent to examine the fifty-two 
volumes of documents relating to the Council, 
which are preserved in the Mazzetti library. 

The ninth general meeting of the Society of 
Schoolmasters and Teachers has just taken place 
at Frankfort, and has been attended by upwards 
of four hundred of its members, and many more 
would have come from the government schools had 
the vacations suited. ‘Ihe questions which were 
brought under discussion were principally on the 
great art of instruction, and many were practical 
in their nature and treated in a practical manner. 
There were, however, many which were quite the 
contrary, and expressed in involved and unin- 
telligible language. The instructors in the public 
institutions of some of the smaller German states 
were refused permission to attend the meeting—a 
precaution against political danger which might 
have been excusable, even advisable, in the 





troubled years 1848 and 1849, but which is simply 





ridiculous in the quiet days in which we now live. 
There is no class of people in the world which re- 
quires the recreation and mutual interchange of 
ideas to be found in such periodical gatherings 
more than that of the German svhoolmasters, who 
as a body are deeply learned, but narrow in 
their grasp of subjects, and one-sided and preju- 
diced in their views. The next meeting was fixed 
to take place in Weimar, Vienna, which was pro- 
posed, being negatived by a large majority, as 
suited neither to the habits nor the purses of the 
members. 

Signor A. Secchi of Rome has invented a 
barometer, possessing several advantages, and 
remedying some of the imperfections which have 
heretofore interfered with the utility of the instru- 
ment. It has been for some months in use at the 
observatory of Rome, and is said to have yielded 
results exceeding the expectations of its inventor. 
The tube of the barometer, instead of being fixed 
as usual, is left perfectly free, and is tied to the 
arm of a balance or lever, equilibrium being ob- 
tained by a weight at the other end of the balance. 
The variations of pressure are shown by the move- 
ments of an indicator, in the form of a long needle 
attached to the lever. In this mechanism, the 
wider the tube the more sensible the weight, and 
by the use of sufficiently capacious tubes a con- 
siderable amount of motion can be obtained, suf- 
ficient to master friction, and to admit of 
the variations being registered on paper by a 
pencil attached to the indicator. The advantages 
as described by Signor Secchi are these: 1. As the 
pressure of the air is weighed, instead of being 
indirectly deduced from the inspected elevation of 
the mercury, the tube may be of iron or coarse 
glass, or any substance not amalgable. 2. By ins 
creasing the diameter of the tube, the sensible varia- 
tion of the weight may be indefinitely augmented. 
8. The use of mirrors, levers, ‘and other mechanical 
contrivances attached to ordinary aneroid baro- 
meters, is dispénsed with,’ 4. As the pressure is - 
weighed instead of being measured, no considera- 
tion is required for such disturbing causes as the’ 
adhesion of the lenses, and the corrections due to 
atmospheric temperature or moisture. Other ad- 
vantages are enumerated. The barometer is not 
so entirely new as Signor Secchi supposes. : If we 
are not misinformed, there is one on the same prin- 
ciple in use at the Liverpool observatory, under the 
care of Mr. Hartnup; at least, there was some’ 
time since, and if discontinued, it is because it did 
not fulfil the expectations that were held out by its 
maker. The principle of self-registering has also 
been carried out by several inventors in this 
country. The fragility of glass is a disadvan- 
tage not counterbalanced by the opaqueness of 
a metallic tube, and the liability to corrosion, or 
adhesion of the mercury, is likely to be as great a 
source of fallacy as any to which ordinary baro- 
meters are exposed. However, the.instrument 
described by Signor Secchi is ingenious and pro- 
bably convenient, especially with the barometri- 
graphic apparatus attached. In order to increase 
the extent of the indications in delicate scientific 
researches, a mirror is attached to the lever of the 
balance, upon which, by means of a lens, the re- 
flection of a distant scale is seen, affording more 
developed uses. The greater expense of preparing 
the instrument, when we already possess simple 
barometers of the utmost delicacy, renders it un- 
likely that it will come into general use in this 
country. We doubt whether the observatory at 
Rome possesses one of the Adie barometers used in 
the Kew Observatory, and of which above six 
hundred have, within the last three years, been 
supplied to the British navy, and to most of our 
scientific institutions, 

The directors of the new railroad between Rome 
and Civita Vecchia have appointed an inspector, 
whose sole duty will consist in watching for and 
protecting whatever antiquarian: treasures may 
be discovered in the process of excavating for and 
constructing the line. It will pass-close to Fregenae, 
which was a Roman maritime colony at the break- 
ing out of the first Punic war, Aliseum, where 
Pompeius Magnus built a magnificent villa, men- 








the Romans later settled a maritime colony. In 
the eighteenth century many valuable remains of 
statues and other antiquities were discovered here. 
Some years ago, the searcher for artistic treasures 
“which lay buried in the earth worked without 
order or plan, and much wasted labour was ex- 
pended ; the excavated earth was heaped up with- 
out method and often served to conceal quite as 
much as it exposed to view. It is to be hoped 
that matters will now be carried on differently, 
and that where formerly works of art were de- 
stroyed by careless digging, too sudden exposure 
to light and air, ignorance and indifference, they 
will now be saved by care, attention, anda due 

iation of their real value, Genuine antiques, 
unbroken, and of artistic beauty, are rarer than 
people imagine, and as a mere pecuniary invest- 
ment will always fetch a high price. The number 
of modern antiques which flood the market, and 
annually make their way into France, England, 
Russia, and America, is incredible. 

In the neighbourhood of Rheinberg, not far from 
the old Roman highway, leading to Castra Vetera, 
several ancient graves have been discovered, under 
sand-hills. They were found on examination, to 
contain a quantity of urns, a short sword, and va- 
rious Roman utensils, Unfortunately in digging 
the excavations the sand-hills fell in and destroyed 
many reliques. Two of the urns and a vase of 
i »” have been rescued in a perfect 
state. ‘The situation of the hills warrants the be- 
lief that a further careful investigation will lead to 
fresh and curious discoveries. 

Calculations of the probable route of the comet 
lately discovered at Paris by M. Dieu (as an- 
nounced in our last) represent that after passing 
near the constellation of the goat and through that 
of the lynx, it will on the 16th enter the constel- 
lation of the lion, and will on the 20th be in the inte- 
rior of the triangle formed by the stars «x and A 
of the lion ; on the 26th it will be near y, and on the 
28th near w in the same constellation : after which 
its route will be difficult to follow. Although the 
honour of discovering the comet has been ascribed 
to M, Dieu, it is just to say that it rightfully be- 
longs to M. Klinkerferes, of the Observatory of 
Gottingen, he having seen the heavenly visitant on 
the 22nd ult., whereas M. Dieu only found it on 
the 23rd. 

We stated some time ago that the Paris Obser- 
vatory had made arrangements for receiving by 

telegraph, daily, meteorological observations from 
different parts of France. We now learn that it 
has just completed arrangements for receiving 
similar observations, by electric telegraph, every 
day from Madrid. It is probahle that Rome and 
Vienna will likewise shortly send despatches. 

The third number of Justus Perthes' ‘‘ Geo- 
graphical Transactions” has just appeared, and 
contains, amongst other highly interesting articles, 
Herr Perthes’ report on Dr. Vogel’s journey in 
Central Africa, taken from original letters of Dr. 
Vogel’s, which impart much hitherto unpublished 
matter. It is accompanied by two well executed 
maps. This number also gives references to, and 
a description of, all the latest geographical works 
and new maps, which is extremely valuable. 

A new periodical has been set up in Cologne, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Organ of the Society of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” Its object is to collect funds 
in aid of German pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, and to awaken and keep alive a spirit 
of religious zeal throughout the Fatherland, be- 
sides establishing schools and churches in Pales- 
tine. The articles already contributed are well 
written. 

In the beginning of June excavations were made 
on the estate of Bellcarden, near Tilsit, on the 
borders of the river of that name, and a layer of 
mari opened at the depth of a foot and a half from 
the surface, in which was found a grave contain- 
ing, it is supposed, remains of some heathen 


rings on the wrists and a bit in the horse’s mouth, 
besides lance and spear-heads, pieces of a sword: 


blade, finger-rings, buckles, and some rudely- 





carved ornaments of amber. 

In the Swiss papers we read that fossil remains 
of the animal named by Cuvier the anthracothericum 
magnum, have been discovered in the coal-pits of 
Belmont, near Lausanne. These remains, which 
are broken into fragments, are of three different 
animals, and form the three upper and three 
lower jaws ; a number of ribs, and several bones of 
the legs have been reconstructed. The anthraco- 
thericum lived in marshy ground, and was about as 
big as the hippopotamus, and somewhat in the 
form of a pig. 

A company has been formed in Athens, with a 
capital of one bundred and twenty thousand 
drachmas, to work the quarries of white statuary 
marble in the island of Paros. This is the first 
undertaking of the kind in Greece, and the shares 
were exclusively subscribed for in Athens. 

The eldest son of Schiller died on the 20th of 
June, at Stutgard ; he leaves one son, an officer 
in the Austrian service, the only immediate de- 
scendant of the poet bearing his name. 

The poet Béranger was, at the latter end of last 
and the beginning of this week, alarmingly ill, but 
the last advices from Paris say that he had some- 
what recovered, 

The number of visitors to the South Kensington 
Museum during the week ending 4th July, has 
been:—on the three free days, 3340 ; on one free 
evening, 2308 ; on the three students’ days, admis- 
sion 6d., 886; one student’s evening, 414.— 
Total, 6948. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the Hume 
Testimonial Fund, held at Willis’s Rooms this 
week, Earl Fortescue presiding, it was resolved,— 
that the balance of money collected, after deducting 
expenses, should be devoted to the foundation of 
a Hume Scholarship in University College, Lon- 
don, in connection with the sciences, jurisprudence, 
and political economy. Mr. Hume, it is well 
known, was one of the most zealous friends of the 
London University, from its first foundation, and 
to it his portrait, painted by public subscription, 
was by his desire bequeathed. The testimonial 
fund amounted to 16581. 7s, 2d.; expenses, 
385, 2s. 8d.; leaving a little more than 1,300/. for 
endowing the Scholarship, 








FINE ARTS. 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 


Tue exhibition of some sixty-five more of Turner’s 
oil paintings is an occurrence which cannot be 

over without notice, although the attention 
of the public is now fully alive to the magnificent 
display of art which is now to be witnessed at 
Marlborough House, The upper rooms of the 
building, lately filled by the Soulages and Science 
and Art collections, together with the apartments 
already occupied below, are now devoted to an 
uninterrupted series of pictures, numbering 105 
altogether, embracing many works which recent 
controversy and general repute have made famous ; 
and covering a period of the artist’s life from 1797 to 
1850, fifty-three years of consecutive study and 
effort. The enjoyment of the public has been very 
successfully ministered to by these judicious dis- 
plays, which nevertheless remind every one, as 
has already been repeatedly said, of the necessity 
for still further accommodation ; not only from the 
imperfeet light of the rooms, but because it is diffi- 
cult in a number of detached rooms to give a col- 
lection of paintings in chronological order. The 
requirements of position, size, and grouping, have 
to be considered anew for each compartment. We 
observe, however, that amongst the recent addi- 
tions, three subjects, namely—Aineas Relating his 
Story to Dido (552), Mercury Sent to Admonish 
4ineas (553), and The Departure of the Trojan 
Fleet (554), all painted in the year 1850, in 
Turner's last and least intelligible manner, are con- 
signed te the lower room, from which earlier 
pictures have heen removed to add importance t) 
the series ahove. On the whele the most bas been 











made of the opportunities at the disposal of Mr, 

ornum ; and to him also are due the acknowl] 
ments of the public, for the improved state of the 
paintings since they were last examined by those 
who had the custody of them, 

1850. dineas Relating his Story to Dido, Mer. 
cury Sent to admonish dineas, The Departure of the 
Trojan Fleet. These three pictures are obviously 
intended to be taken together, in illustration of the 
same passage of epic history. In the first, the 
Trojan prince and the Carthaginian queen appear 
in state on the deck of a superb galley, where 
Eneas may be supposed to be reciting his adven- 
tures. Around them are other vessels of similar 
magnificence. One in the foreground has just left 
the marble stairs on the right of the spectator, ag 
appears by the dog which stands in the water, 
looking wistfully at the departing pageant. On 
the steps are a number of urns and garments, and 
a group of females and attendants, Further on 
are seen other barges drawn up on the bank of the 
stream, and in the distance the chariot of Dido, 
with four white steeds. The remote distance is 
filled up with piles of grand architecture. In the 
second picture, the figure of neas with Ascarius 
may probably be identified on the left, and along 
the banks of the water are vessels in various stages 
of construction. A sort of triumphal arch may 
also be seen, apparently speuning part of the bay, 
with some other imposing buildings in the distance; 
but the whole of this scene is faded and obscure, 
In the third picture, the, Trojan fleet is seen de- 
parting. Queen Dido, surrounded by her attend- 
ants and subjects, stands on the left bank, and on 
the deck of one of the galleys is the commanding 
figure of Aneas. This picture is of brighter colour 
than the foregoing ; but the subject is not easily 
made out, owing in part to the deterioration of the 
materials, All there pictures are in Turner’s later 
style, 

The following is the order of date of the pic- 


itures in the first room up stairs, not hitherto 


exhibited ;— 

1798. Landscape with Rainbow; Buttermere 
Lake, with part of Cromack Water, Cumberland, 
In this picture some foreshadowings of Turner's 
future powers may be distinctly traced. There is 
great force in the sombre tone communicated to 
the landscape under the shade of lowering clouds, 
broken here and there by gleams of light. The 
expanse of flat vale country in the middle distance 
has that richness and profusion so characteristic of 
Turner’s landscapes, and the mountain forms are 
rendered with much grandeur, 

Before 1800. Landscape with Catile in Water. 
This seems to be a direct imitation of Cuyp, whose 
style it approaches in the arrangement of the sub- 
ject—the cattle washing in still water, with figures 
in relief against a tranquil sky. The study fails 
short of the clear luminous tone of the Dutch 
master, but it shows much skill in the art of 
rendering light and air, and is quite as diversified, 
if not so glowing in colour as the original. 

Rizpah Watching the Bodies of her Sons. No 
date is assigned to this picture, though it is placed 
in the catalogue with others about the date 1800. 
As far as can be traced, the figure of Rizpah ap- 
pears seated, covering her face with her hand, 
whilst around her lie the bodies of the sons of 
Saul. One wasted figure in front is already assailed 
by several loathsome creatures, which rather re- 
semble fabulous insects and serpents than the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field, of which we 
read in the text, A swarm of approaching reptiles 
is seen in front. A lurid light is extended at the 
extremity of an arm from a figure behind Rizpab, 
but whether it is extended by a living person, oF 
is only a phosphorescent gleam from one of the 
dead bodies, seems doubtful. In the direction m 
which the arm points a ghost-like figure approaches ; 
and further on the right, in a dimly-lighted haze, 18 
a group of men apparently engaged in deadly con- 
flict. On the left js the grove of trees upon which 
the sons of Saul were hanged ; and over the whole 
scene the moon sheds a wan and sickly light. _ To 
inspire horror rather than to convey any 
images, was no doubt the motive of the young 
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painter ; and at present it seems hopeless to guess 
Ssenee he derived a style of expression so alien to 
him. The composition bears internal evidence of 
being an early effort of imagination. 

Cire. 1800. Mountain Scene, with a Castle. This 
is a subject inspired doubtless by the style of Wil- 
son. it is small and dark, and remarkable only 
for the juicy dark-green tones of the distance, which 
are not very common in Turner's landscapes. 

Cire. 1802. Portrait of Himself. The above 
date makes the age of the artist, as represented in 
this portrait, to have been twenty-seven. This was 
the year in which he became a member of the Aca- 
demy. The picture is executed with much free- 
dom, and in an aspiring style, which had already 
far advanced beyond the Study at Millbank, View 
on Clapham Common, and the Scenes in Wales, 
which attest the modesty of his early efforts. 

1808. Death of Nelson. This great picture as- 
serts itself at once as being in the first class of 
Turner’s performances, executed in the full meri- 
dian of his powers. How powerfully public and 
passing events inspired the painter’s enthusiasm is 
sufficiently shown by the two finished paintings he 
devoted to the national triumph of Trafalgar, each 
of which would have sufficed to render him famous, 
besides the sketch which is also in this collection. 
This picture may be compared with the great Tra- 
falgar at Greenwich, to which it is inferior in bril- 
liancy of colour, but which it surpasses in distinct- 
ness of action, and in the melancholy grandeur of 
the occasion. The spegfator, supposed to be view- 
ing the scene from the mizen starboard shrouds of 
the Victory, has the quarter-deck immediately be- 
low him and the mizen mast on his left, and sees 
the figure of Nelson mortally wounded, supported 
by a group of captains and sailors immediately in 
front of the main mast. Nelson, who was struck 








by the musket shot, if we remember right, whilst 
on the quarter-deck, must be supposed, therefore, 
to have been supported thus far on his way below. 
There is some improbability in the position, ‘which 
the spectator readily pardons, considering the diffi- 
culties of the composition and the success of the 


result. The painter has very powerfully marked 
the body of sharpshooters in the maintop of the 
Redoubtable, dealing death amongst the ranks of 
the falling marines on board the Victory, and the 
gestures of the officer who urges on his men to 
avenge the fall of their admiral. On the left a 

ly of seamen are working a gun, and on the 
quarter-deck, in the foreground, is spread out a 
French ensign. On the right is a gulf of impene- 
trable confusion and horror, filled with the smoke, 
and pierced by the flashes of the death-vomiting 
guns, whilst mighty hulls of half-seen ships loom 
in the distance, and clouds of canvass flap idly 
against a forest of masts above. The groups on 
board the Victory are more essentially characteris- 
tic of Turner's original style of figure painting than 
perhaps any in the collection. The Shipwreck and 
Calais Pier present similar instances of this pecu- 
liar manner, acquired during the painter's pro- 
longed sea studies. 

1809. Spithead. Thisis another of the very 
best specimens of Turner's best manner. It may 
be affirmed, without any fear of contradiction, 
that no known master, living or dead, could have 
painted such a canvass as this; and that there is 
no marine painting, by any hand familiar to us in 
England, to rival it, except others by the artist 
himself, of the same class, in private collections, 
It would be impossible even for Turner to surpass 
the beauties of arrangement and drawing in these 
ships, the exquisite harmony of colouring in the 
sails, which surpasses that of the Trafalgar oppo- 
site, relieved as they are by the richer tint of the 
canvass of the cutter in front; the refreshing cool- 
ness of the distant water, and the rich deep 
moulding of impasto on the horizon, which at due 
distance resolves itself into a battery, a windmill, 
and groups of houses on the shore round Ports- 
mouth harbour. 

1819. The Meuse. Orange Merchantman going 
to pieces on the Bar. Tho lively motion and 
action in this picture relieve the scene from any- 
thing of the distressing effect of the Trafalgar, 
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the Minotaur, or the Shipwreck, of the same date 
of composition. With less of Turner’s grand 
manner of treating the sea, and less sobriety of 
composition in the figures, there is a gaiety in 
this subject which makes it attractive. The deck 
of the upheaved vessel is beautifully drawn, and 
the tossing waves studded with golden fruit are a 
novel feature in art. Little compassion for the 
losses of the merchant mingles with these in- 
spiriting breezes and these joyous careless fisher- 
men. 

In an adjoining room on the right, the follow- 
ing pictures are exhibited for the first time :— 

1803. The Holy Family. In this remarkable 
and unique study, Turner appears to have imitated 
Reynolds, and to have attained a glow of colour- 
ing worthy of Titian. The landscape and sky are 
of remarkable power. But neither in the rude 
drawing or coarse colouring of these figures, has 
the artist approached either of his predecessors. 
Still less has he attained the sentiment either of 
domestic sanctity or of celestial rapture, of which 
Murillo and Raphael were respectively the master. 
Neither with the motives nor the aspirations of 
those great artists had Turner any sympathy. 

1813. The Deluge. As every representation of 
this awful scene must necessarily be ideal, painters 
have exhausted their power in attempting to de- 
pict its terrors. Turner appears to have rivalled 
Poussin and Martin in power and imagination, for 
the simple reason that he was better acquainted 
than either with the operations of nature in 
their most perturbed and destructive conditions. 
Something resembling that descending sheet of 
water Turner must have seen in his sea wander- 
ings; and the figures, though contrasted with 
some art, as in the case of the negro supporting 
the fair-haired female, are subordinate to the over- 
powering might of the elements. All that the 
picture has to tell is seen in one glance; but the 
power of that one sweep of annihilation is un- 
approachable. 

1818. The Field of Waterloo. There are few 
to whom this picture will not seem to be unduly 
exaggerated. The heap of dead and dying, of 
arms, horses, and women fainting with anguish in 
the front, is imagined with unexampled force ; but 
the burning ruins of Hougoumont on the right are 
magnified to unnatural proportions, and the rocket 
signals in the distance shower forth huge flakes 
of light too massive and abundant to preserve the 
probabilities of truth. The imagination of the 
artist has overleapt its due bounds in this com- 
position. 

Harvest Home. This sketch is the very last in 
the series, and no date is assigned to it. The 
action is obscure, and many features of the scene 
are exaggerated. The unfinished state of the pic- 
ture, however, forbids any estimate of what it 
might have turned out when completely developed. 
It may easily be supposed that an attempt to emu- 
late Wilkie was the source of this composition. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

Helen Faucit. Drawn by F. W. Burton. 
Lithographed by R. Lane, A.E.—We have already 
referred (ante p. 496) to the admirable portrait 
from which this engraving has been made, now 
forming a conspicuous ornament of the Man- 
chester Exhibition. Mr. Lane has succeeded in 
transferring to the lithographic stone all the 
elegance and purity of taste of the original compo- 
sition. Miss Helen Faucit (now Mrs. Theodore 
Martin) appears in the character of Antigone ; 
and not readily could the combined grace and ma- 
jesty, the tragic feeling and classical reserve of the 
Greek heroine, have been so well represented. The 
full expression of Mr. Burton’s drawing has been 
reproduced by Mr. Lane. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., de. ce. 
Painted by Francis Grant, R.A. Engraved by J. 
R. Jackson.—The original of this engraving will 
also be familiar to our readers, forming, as it does, 
a conspicuous feature of the Academy Exhibition. 
The engraving by Mr. Jackson is in the most fi- 
nished style of mezzotinto. This was probably the 
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most appropriate manner in which Mr, Grant's 
portrait could have been treated. The character- 
istic expression of the original, so happily seized 
by the painter, re-appears in Mr. Jackson’s work. 
The engraver has also given perhaps greater 
breadth and squareness to the forehead. The lines 
of the engraving are very boldly laid down 
throughout, and the work, both in outline and ex- 
ecutior, is in every way worthy of the subject and 
the painter. 








Two German gentlemen, who are now travelling 
in Italy, were lately in Urbino, and were much 
struck with the beauty of a picture, which has ° 
hitherto been ascribed to Domenico di Paris Alfani, 
and which is over one of the side altars in the 
church of St. Augustine. They consequently made 
a close examination of it, and have come to the 
conclusion that it is an original Raphael, and one 
of the finest works in Perugia. In the picture, 
the Virgin is seated before a small hut or cabin, 
with the infant Christ astride on her lap, St. 
Joseph supported on his staff is leaning towards 
the child, which stretches out its hands to seize the 
costly treasures presented to him by one of the 
kings, whilst the other stands near with an earnest 
expression of devotion in his face. Behind the 
mother are some attendants, and a young man 
with clasped hands, and modest, bashful counte- 
nance. On the right side of the picture two shep- 
herds appear, one of whom plays the bagpipes ; 
and on a neighbouring hill are two mounted horse- 
men, one blowing a signal with a trumpet, whilst 
above, half concealed by floating clouds, angels 
sound forth hymns of praise. We have described 
this picture the more minutely, as there is little if 
any doubt that it was executed by Raphael. There 
are traces of his hand throughout the whole work, 
but more particularly in his treatment of the 
Virgin and St. Joseph, and the wonderful beauty 
and Raphaelesque expression given in the angels’ 
heads. After along’ and particular examination, 
the figures mcccccy. were found on the corner of 
the Virgin’s cloak. This picture, which bas 
hitherto gone under a false name, and as such has 
been passed over as of little value, deserves the 
closest inspection and the most careful study. 
It has been injured by time and neglect, but has 
been fortunately spared by the cleaners and re- 
storers, and now that attention has been called to 
it, it will no doubt be placed in a more favourable 
position, if it does not at once fall into the all ab- 
sorbing hands of some Russian or English mil- 
lionaire, to whom a rose by any other name would 
not smell as sweet. 

The statue of Peter the Hermit, which a citizen 
of Huy had commissioned Monsieur Halleux, a 
sculptor of Liege, to execute, is just finished, and 
now on its way to Neufmoustier, the monastry in 
which the restless agitator for the crusades ended 
his days.. The statue, which is of granite, is two 
metres and a-half high, and is to be erected in an 
open square which faces the villa of the patriotic 
citizen at whose cost it has been made. 

The Belgian government has officially announced 
that the annual exhibition of the works of living 
artists is to commence, at Brussels, on the 1st 
September next, and to be continued to the Ist 
November. Each exhibitor is only to be allowed 
to send four works ; and works are to be sent in 
before the 5th August. Foreigners are to be 
allowed to exhibit, and their works are to be con- 
veyed gratuitously both from and to the Belgian 
frontier. 

Kaulbach hopes to finish the cartoon of his new 
fresco by the end of the present year: it has for 
its subject the battle of Salamis, and is thirty-two 
feet wide by eighteen high. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

Madame Ristori has at length gratified public 
curiosity, and crowned her triumphs in this coun- 
try, by appearing as Lady Macbeth. The part in 
itself gives less scope than others in which she has 
displayed go much variety, as well as intensity, of 
dramatic power—far less than the Bianca, for in- 
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stance, of Dr. Milman’s tragedy ; but to an Eng- 
lish audience there are stage traditions, as well as 
the noblest literary recollections, ever associated 
with a representation of the Lady Macbeth of 
Shakspeare, which give to it surpassing interest. 
The tragedy, as adapted for the Italian company, 
is divided into four acts, omissions and transposi- 
tions being made, with the view of giving as much 
rominence as possible to Madame Ristori's part. 
ocr Giulio Carcano deserves great credit for his 
translation, which almost in every place conveys 
the correct meaning, although the soft and fluent 
Italian phrases but feebly represent the vigorous 
and terse words of the original. The witches’ in- 
cantation scene is dispensed with; the banquet 
iven on a very humble scale ; the fighting, in the 
t act, reduced to a short fray ; and the general 
setting of the play will be best understood, when 
we say that all the points which Mr. Charles Kean 
would have seized upon for scenic exhibition, are 
kept in subordination, and the intellectual feast is 
the more enjoyed in the absence of displays ad- 
dressed only to the senses. Madame Ristori ren- 
ders all the well-known scenes with much power, 
and occasionally with an originality sufficient to 
give marked character to her performance. She 
exerts her influence over her husband by winning 
fondness shown in her manner, as well as by com- 
manding superiority of will. He does not 
see her ‘‘unsexed,” as she is in her own purpose, 
according to her prayer to “the spirits that 
tend on mortal thoughts.” To him she appears 
the loving wife, and not merely the ambitious wo- 
man, as she has been sometimes represented on the 
stage. This retention of feminine fondness of 
manner does not interfere with the terrible majesty 
of the sterner phases of the character. When 
taunting Macbeth with want of manliness, and tell- 
ing how she would have torn the babe from her 
breast, and ‘‘dashed the brains out, had she so 
sworn, as he had done to this,” the action 
is suited to the words, and there is a burst 
of wild gesture as well as speech, as in the 
celebrated leopard scene in the Medea. When 
Macbeth comes out from the king’s chamber, 
and is beginning to exclaim that he has done the 
deed, she hurries to him, afraid of his being over- 
heard, checking his voice by putting her hand to 
his mouth, and the conversation is carried on in 
deep whispers, which are heard amidst the breath- 
less silence of the house, till she breaks out with 
‘*Give me the daggers!” after contemptuously 
taunting him with weakness on refusing to return 
to the scene of the murder. One passage, fre- 
uently omitted, is given with much effect by Ma- 
} Ristori, where she returns, apparently in sur- 
prise and horror at the horrible event that has 
alarmed the whole castle, but really in anxiety 
about the behaviour of Macbeth, whom she watches 
till she is satisfied he will not reveal the crime, and 
then she is borne swooning off the stage. At the 
banquet table she conducts herself with self-pos- 
command, and her efforts to control her hus- 
band’s wild disturbance at the vision of Banquo 
show unsapped firmness of mind. The ghost, we 
may remark, is of the old conventional stage type, 
not an ‘‘unquestionable” shape, such as Mr. Kean 
made to rise up in his banquet at the Princess’s 
theatre. The sleep-walking scene is the great fea- 
ture of Madame Ristori’s performance. In the 
pale, haggard countenance and cold glazed eyes, in 
the workings of a troubled spirit no longer con- 
tolled by the resolute will, yet still retaining the 
habit of mastery over her weaker husband, whom 
she tries to encourage, and in all the details of the 
scene there are fine touches, while the whole effect 
is grand. On fancying that she again hears the 
knocking at the gate on the fatal night, she ap- 
pears to push Macbeth before her off the stage, not 
returning to take up the lamp, as is usually done. 
The part of Macbeth is played throughout with 
much intelligence and spirit by Signor Vitaliani, 
and the performance is altogether most creditable 
to the company. 
A new comedy, called The Victims, by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, has been produced with great success at 
the Haymarket. The structure of the piece clearly 





indicates its origin ; but the dialogue is English, 
and abounds in allusions and points of local colour- 
ing which impart a native hue to the whole. The 
characters, with the exception of a few types com- 
mon to all large communities, are not very fami- 
liar to our immediate experiences, and the mode of 
society depicted belongs to Paris rather than to 
London. But these are not questions with which 
a miscellaneous audience, who come to be amused, 
are likely to trouble themselves; nor are they of 
much importance in a piece which conveys a social 
moral as applicable to one capital as to the other. 
The title of the comedy is intended to apply to 
that class of unhappy individuals who are not 
really the victims of ill-assorted marriages, but who 
imagine themselves to be so. The plot turns upon 
two examples of this kind:—Mrs. Merryweather 
(Miss Reynolds), a lady of poetical tastes, fine 
sentiment, and delicate nerves to correspond, who 
imagines herself to be utterly thrown away upon a 
worthy and honest stock-broker(Mr. Howe) ;and Mr. 

Herbert Fitzherbert(Mr. W. Farren), apoetand “lite- 
rary gentleman,” who keeps secret from the world 
his marriage with a charming, frank, and loving girl 
(Miss M. Oliver), because she ‘‘does not understand 
him,” and who, under this dispensation of untoward 
fortune, treats her with the most prosaic barba- 

rity. The real victims in these two marriages are 
Mr. Merryweather and Mrs. Fitzherbert ; but in 
the virtuousness of their hearts they are willing 
to cast all the blame upon themselves, until cir- 

cumstances arise which, like the avatar of St. 
Patrick amongst the toads and frogs, ‘‘ open their 
eyes to a sense of their situation.” Mr, Fitzher- 
bert, in addition to his function of poet, is also a 
swindler and a profligate. While he leaves his 
concealed wife at home in penury and solitude, to 
work for their bread (which she does, however, 

without his knowledge), he is making a conspicuous 
figure at the literary and scientific soirées of Mrs. 

Merryweather, to whom he daily presents a bouquet, 

as an emblem of his devotion. On one occasion 
Mr. Merryweather returns unexpectedly, and finds 
the poet on his knees to his wife. This leads to 
further discoveries, and ultimately, after some 
scenes of domestic interest, and slight but inge- 

nious complication, the baseness of the sentimental 
scamp is exposed, and all parties receive that kind 
of practical lesson from the issue which restores 

them to their true positions with a proper con- 

viction of their duties and responsibilities. There 
are other characters, of subordinate value, which 
do not materially enter into the main plot, round 
which they are clustered for variety and contrast. 

We must confess we are not quite satisfied with 
the poetical justice of this piece. Mr. Fitzher- 

bert, instead of being screened and paired off in the 
end to the region of comedy bliss, should have been 
punished. He is a fellow of so low and contemp- 

tible a cast that it is difficult to sympathize in his 
penitence, because it is almost impossible to believe 
init, Norshould Mrs. Merryweather be allowed to 
carry off her very late discovery of her husband’s 
merits and her lover's villany with such a burst of 
connubial sunshine on her wings. She had gone 
quite far enough with Mr. Fitzherbert to deserve 
some reproof, and the author should have given her 
the grace at least of a more open show of repent- 
ance. The piece was well received, as it deserved 
to be. . The action is skilfully distributed and well 
sustained, although the incidents are few and slen- 

der. The dialogue is everywhere close and effec- 
tive, and occasionally brilliant. The cast includes 
nearly the whole strength of the company, and is 
excellent, without a single exception. Mr. Buck- 
stone, who plays a minor part, rather out of his 
line, contributes effectively to the general success. 

Miss Reynolds has seldom appeared to greater ad- 
vantage than in the character of Mrs. Merry- 
weather, and the Mrs. Fitzherbert of Miss M. 
Oliver was fresh and genial. The hearty goodness 
and unquestionable respectability of Mr. Howe 
contrasted strikingly with the sinister, sneaking 
affectation of Mr. W. Farren; and even down to 
the domestics of the establishment the performance 
was strong. As some attention has been paid to 
costume in this piece, we would suggest that, when 








ae 
morning visits are paid, gentlemen carry their haty 
into the drawing-room, and do not take off their 
gloves, fold them up, and put them in ther 
pockets, 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are sustaining 
the season at the Adelphi by a succession of amus. 
ing performances, in pieces, new and old, well 
adapted to display their peculiar talents. The 
Latest from New York isa capital farce, in which 
an old bachelor at Liverpool (Mr. Selby) is tor. 
mented by the invasion of an American ‘‘ widdy,” 
whom he only gets rid of by the aid of his Irieh 
gardener, who dances her off to the hymeneal altar, 
The Fairy Circle is also an entertaining comedy, of 
more pretensions ; an episode of the Irish rebellion 
being combined with an Irish fairy legend—the re- 
velations given to an Irish peasant, while sleeping 
in a fairy ring, leading to the denouement of the 
play. Mr. Selby’s acting, in both these pieces, is 
excellent, and well supports the performances of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams. 

By the retirement of Mdlle. Rachel from the 
Theatre Frangais at Paris, a salary of 1,680U. per 
annum will be saved to the management. This 
salary has been paid for the last three years, 
though the eminent tragedienne has rendered 
scarcely any services for it. 

The French Academy, on the proposition of M. 
Empis, director of the Theatre Frangais, has re 
solved to give a prize of 400I. for the best comedy 
in five acts, and in verse, which may be repre- 
sented at Paris in the cdurse of the next three 


ears. 

‘ Ira Aldridge, the coloured actor, is at present 
playing to full houses, and an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, at Stockholm. His most successful charac 
ters are those of Shylock and Othello. 


The charming opera, Fra Diavolo, after having 
for thirty years enjoyed. a popularity in this 
counti'y, and indeed throughout Europe, second 
only to Rossini’s Barber of Seville, has been 
launched on a new course of fame by appearing in 
an Italian version, which was produced at the 
Lyceum on Thursday evening, with brilliant suc- 
cess, M. Scribe, the original writer of the drama, 
and M. Auber, whose early renown was established 
by the music, have been again united in the recon- 
struction of the work. The substance of the opera 
is the same,.but the whole has been re-written. 
The author has thrown the dialogue into lyrie 
form, and the composer has wedded the Italian 
words to the most sparkling melodies. Without 
the original music it is impossible in once hearing 
to tell all the portions that are added, so skilfully 
and judiciously is the blending of the old and new 
managed. In the part of Zerlina there are some 
fine pieces introduced, which Madame Bosio 
gives to the utmost advantage, and there are new 
snatches for the Marquis di San Marco admirably 
sung by Gardoni, and the two bandits Giaccomo 
and Beppo, represented by Zelger and Tagliafico, 
have a new prominence, and cause great amuse- 
ment by the buffo scenes, which include some of 
the most quaint and striking new music in the 
opera. In the last act a lively ballet, a tarantella, 
is introduced at the wedding of Zerlina, in which 
a Madile. Plunkett and M. Desplaces take the 
lead. In the story there are few interpolations, 
little of the additional music being in the reci- 
tative, but chiefly consisting of concerted pieces, 
with two or three airs, which, though new in their 
present place, sound like familiar melodies, 
seem to be adopted from other works of the com- 
poser. The chorusses are capitally given, and the 
music throughout is performed in the best style of 
Mr. Costa’s unequalled band. As to the dramatic 
effects, it is almost enough to name Ronconi as Lore 
Alleash, or Rochurg as he is called ; Madile. Marai, 
as Lady Alleash, a part which suits her well and 
is wellj sustained ; Madame Bosio is in Zerlina 
all that could be desired, barring the want of 
natural manner and look befitting the rustic 
girl; Neri Baraldi makes a very good captam 
of Carabineers, and sings his music effectively; 
Gardoni’s acting and singing throughout 
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what we have witnessed in any other of his best 

; and Tagliafico and Zelger shew much comic 
humour as well as vocal skill, and are as amusing 
ruffians as ever trod the English stage. Ronconi’s 
burlesque of the English Milord was of course a 
broadly marked and highly entertaining display. 
One slip he made, which it will be well to omit. 
Lord Allcash, on coming out of his room and find- 
ing the gay Marquis in provoking proximity to his 
wife, snatches a knife from the table and quietly 
approaches behind them. The Italian instinct and 
custom of stabbing broke out in this little incident, 
Ronconi forgetting that he was enacting an Eng- 
lishman. In a later scene a demonstration of ‘ boxe’ 
caused great merriment, with many other bits of 
byplay in which Ronconi is inimitable. It was 
late before the opera was over, but few would wish 
any curtailment, except of the intervals between 
the acts. Fra Diavolo, in its new form, will be 
a constant attraction at the Royal Italian Opera, 
and the unusually crowded house on Thursday 
showed how general was the interest felt in the 
production of the work. 

The Compagnons de Jehu is the title of a melo- 
drama, in four acts, which is now being performed, 
not without success, at the Theatre de la Gaité, at 
Paris. It is borrowed from a novel of that title of 
Alexandre Dumas, which, in its turn, was taken 
from a tale by the late Charles Nodier, which tale 
was based on the exploits of a band of brigands, 
who, in the time of the great Revolution, infested 
the centre of France, and who pretended to be not 
brigands, but political partisans. 

A new tenor, of the name of Rénard, has lately 
appeared in Guillaume Tell, at the Grand Opera, at 
Paris: his voice is fine, clear, and sonorous, but 
he is not well versed in the vocal art, and has 
scarcely any knowledge of the stage. With study 
and practice, however, he may rise high. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—June 12th.—Rev. R. .Main,. 


V.-P., in the chair. Charles Leeson Prince, Esq., 
Rev. Thomas W. Weare, and Charles Howell, Esq. 
were elected Fellows of the Society. It was 
announced from the chair that Miss Sheepshanks, 
of London Street, Reading, had presented to the 
Society all the astronomical and other scientific 
instruments which belonged to her late brother, the 
Rev. Richard Sheepshanks. This intelligence 
cannot fail to be gratifying, not merely to the 
personal friends of Mr. Sheepshanks, who cherish 
a lively remembrance of his many endearing qua- 
lities, but to all true lovers of astronomy throughout 
the country, who appreciate the unwearied devotion 
with which Mr. Sheepshanks laboured in promoting 
the interests of this Society. The intrinsic value 
of this munificent gift may be readily inferred from 
a recollection of the admirable judgment of Mr. 
Sheepshanks and his consummate skill in all that re- 
lated to the theory and manipulation of instruments, 
1. A new planet (the forty-fourth of the minor 
planets) was discovered by M. Goldschmidt at 
Paris, on the 27th of May. The planet resembles 
a star of the 10.11th magnitude. 2. ‘Observations 
on the Stars in the Nebula of Orion.’ By Mr. 
Otto Struve. 3. ‘Letter from Mr. Bond, Director 
of the Observatory, Cambridge, U. S., to the 
Secretary.’ ‘It affords me pleasure to communi- 
cate the following results of our experiments 
instituted at this Observatory for the purpose of 
delineating the positions of a group of stars by the 
aid of photography. On the everiing of the 27th of 
April the actinic apparatus was affixed to the 
23-feet equatoreal. The groups of stars to be ex- 
perimented upon consisted of Mizar, second mag- 
nitude, its companion of the fourth magnitude, and 
Aleor, of the fifth magnitude. These were taken 
simultaneously by the collodion process. The 
images were distinct, and, although covering some 
seconds of arc, were so perfectly symmetrical that 
they were capable of very nice bisection. On the 
ollowing day they were measured in distance, by 
Mr.- Alvan Clark, with a reading microscope.” 
4. The Astronomer Royal made an oral statement 








respecting certain ancient eclipses which have 
recently engaged his attention. A few years ago 
he communicated to the Royal Society a — on 
the eclipses of Thales and Agathocles, which was 
published in the ‘ Philosophival Transactions’ of 
that body for the year 1853. The circumstances 
connected with both these eclipses are known to 
every reader of ancient history. The eclipse of 
Thales happened during the occurrence of a battle 
between the Medes and Lydians ; and according to 
Herodotus, the combatants on both sides were so 
terrified by the spectacle that an immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities ensued, and peace was concluded 
between the two nations. The account of the 
eclipse of Agathocles which has been given by the 
ancient writers is also associated with a very re- 
markable incident. Agathocles having been closely 
blockaded in the harbour of Syracuse by a Cartha- 
ginian fleet, took advantage of a temporary 
relaxation of the blockade occasioned by the enemy 
going in pursuit of a relieving fleet of ships laden 
with provisions, and quitting the harbour of Syra- 
cuse he landed on the opposite coast of Africa, and 
laid waste the Carthaginian territories. It is stated 
that the voyage to the African coast occupied six 
days, and that an eclipse (which from the description 
was manifestly total) occurred on the second day. 
The late Mr. Baily, in a paper published in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1810, had come 
to the conclusion that the eclipse of Thales must 
have occurred in the year 610 B.c., but he found 
it impossible by means of the same elements of the 
moon’s orbit to satisfy the conditions of the eclipse 
of Agathocles. The object of the Astronomer 
Royal in the paper above mentioned was, by means 
of the improved state of lunar astronomy, to fix the 
precise time of the occurrence of the eclipse of 
Thales, using for this purpose the eclipse of Aga- 
thocles as a critical eclipse, and supposing the place 
of the moon’s node to be liable to error. The 
conclusion at which he arrived was that an eclipse 
which occurred in the year 584 B.c., is the one 
referred to by Herodotus, and not the eclipse of 
610 B.c:, as Baily supposed. The subsequent 
researches of Mr. Adams, on the secular acceleration 
of the moon’s mean motion, and the publication of 
the Solar Tables of MM. Hansen and Olufsen, 
having led Mr. Airey to suspect that the ground- 
work of his previous calculation was imperfect, he 
proceeded to investigate the subject anew. On 
this occasion he employed in his researches (in 
combination with the eclipses of Thales and Aga- 
thocles) the eclipse of Tarissa, to which his atten- 
tion had been invited, first by Mr. Hind, and 
afterwards by Mr. J. Bosanquet. This eclipse is 
mentioned by Xenophon in the Anabasis, as having 
led to the capture by the Persians of a Medean city 
which he calls Larissa. In the retreat of the 
Greeks on the eastern side of the Tigris, not long 
after the seizure of their generals, they crossed the 
river Zapates, and also a ravine or steep watercourse 
and then came to the Tigris. At this place there 
stood, according to Xenophon, ‘‘a large deserted 
city called Larissa, formerly inhabited by the 
Medes ; its wall was 25 feet thick, 100 feet high ; 
its circumference 2 parasangs; it was built of burnt 
bricks, placed upon an understructure of stone 20 
feet high. When the Persians obtained the empire 
[of the east] from the Medes, the king of the 
Persians besieged the city, but could not in any 
way take it, but a cloud covered the sun and 
caused it to disappear completely, till [2.e. to such 
a degree that] the inhabitants withdrew, and thus 
the city was taken. Close to this city was a 
pyramid of stone, 1 plethrum in breadth, 2 plethra 
in height. Thence the Greeks proceeded 6 para- 
sangs to a great deserted castle, by a city called 
Mespila, formerly inhabited by the Medes; the 
substructure of its wall was of squared stone 
abounding in shells ; the king of the Persians be- 
sieged it, but could not take it; Zeus, however, 
terrified the inhabitants with thunderbolts, and so 
the city was taken.” The minute description here 
given by Xenophon has enabled Layard, Jones, and 
others, to identify Larissa with the modern Nimrtd, 
and Mespila with the Mosul of the present day. 
It is plain that the phenomenon to which the Greek 





author refers as having led to the capture of 
Larissa, was no other than a total eclipse of the sun. 
The Astronomer Royal accordingly examined ap- 
proximately all the eclipses which occurred within 
an interval of forty years, including the given 
period, and having selected two, he computed them 
accurately, but foundthem inapplicable. He then 
tried another (556, May 19, B.c.) which he had 
previously passed over because he doubted its 
totality, and had the great satisfaction of finding 
that the eclipse, though giving a small shadow, 
was total, and that it passed so near to Nimrfd that 
there could not be a doubt of the eclipse sought. 
Mr. Airey then proceeded to explain the method of 
investigation which he employed in the discussion 
of these ancient eclipses. A brief account of this 
method is given in an abstract of his paper on the 
subject, which will be found at page 243. Thecon- 
clusion to which he has been conducted by his re- 
searches, is that Professor Hanson’s Solarand Lunar 
Tables very well represent the phenomenaof the three 
eclipses of Agathocles (309, Aug. 14, B.c.), La- 
rissa (556, May 19, B.c.), and Thales (584, May 
28, B.c.), as far as we can interpret the historical 
account of those eclipses. It may be stated that 
the remarks of the Astronomer Loyal were illus- 
trated by topographical sketches of the localities of 
the different eclipses, by which the audience were 
enabled to obtain a clear view of the historical cir- 
cumstances connected with the subject. 5. ‘On 
the Variable Star B. A. C. 3345 (R Leonis).’ By 
Joseph Baxendell, Esq. 6. ‘On the Effect of 
Local Attraction in modifying the apparent form 
of the Earth, and some Remarks on the Real 
Existence of Diversity of Form, independent of 
their Effect.’ By Lieut. J. F. Tennant, Bengal 
Engineers. 7. ‘Extract of a Letter from M. 
Schwabe to Mr. Carrington.’ 8. ‘ Report of the 
Syndicate appointed to visit the Observatory of 
Cambridge, May 30, 1857.’ 9. ‘Discovery of a 
New Star in the Nebula of Orion.’ By M. An- 
toine D’Abbadie.’ ‘‘M. Porro, our Parisian opti- 
cian, has discovered a new star P in the well- 
known Trapezium of Ofion. It was first seen by 
him when trying his object-glass of 15 métres focal 
length and 52 centimetres (or 20°5 English inches) 
in diameter. The eye-piece magnified 1200 times. 
The star P is certainly fainter than the stars D’ 
and D". It was seen again by the same artist with 
his equatoreai of 4:4 métres focal length, with an 
object-glass of 24 centimetres (= 9°45 English 
inches), and a power of 600; and lastly, on the 
15th of last March, he saw again the star P in his 
larger refractor. The stars H and S were then 
visible, but D’ and D" could not be seen. 10. 
£ Report of the Astronomer Royal to the Board of 
Visitors of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
read at the Annual Visitation of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, 1857, June 6.’ 11. ‘ Formule of Naviga- 
tion and Nautical Astronomy.’ Arranged by 
Capt. Charles F. A. Shadwell, R.N., C.B. Lon- 
don, 1856. 12. Dr. Rudolph Wolf, of Berne, in 
a letter to the editor of the ‘Astronomische 
Nachrichten,’ mentions that he has prepared for 
the press a paper on the Solar Spots, which will 
shortly appear in a Zurich periodical. This paper 
will contain a catalogue of 1131 observations of 
the solar spots by Staudacher of Niirembiirg, ex- 
tending over the period included between the years 
1749 and 1799. From an examination of this ca- 
talogue, Dr. Wolf obtained results exhibiting the 
relative numbers of spots for each of the years 
1749 to 1799. 13. ‘New Comet.’ The following 
telegraphic dispatch, announcing the discovery of 
a new comet at Gottingen by M. Klinkerfues, was 
received at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich :— 
**A comet discovered by M. Klirkerfues at Git- 
tingen. Gdéttingen Mean Time. June 22, 13" 28™ 
6* Right Ascension 55° 6’ Declination 39°.” 


Royat Instirution.—June 12th.—Sir Ben- 
jamin Collins Brodie, Bart., Vice President, in 


the chair. Professor Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
‘On the relations of Gold to Light.’ This subject 
was brought forward on the 13th of June last year: 
the following additional remarks will complete. the 
account up to this time. The general relations of 
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gold leaf to light were described in the former re- 
port. Since then, pure gold leaf has been obtained 
through the kindness of Mr. Smirke, and the for- 
mer observations verified. This was the more 
important in regard to the effect of heat in taking 
away the green colour of the transmitted light, and 
destroying to a large extent the power of reflexion. 
The bg, cere of boiling oil, if continued long 
enough, is sufficient for this effect ; but a higher 
temperature (far short of fusion) produces it more 
rapidly. Whether it is the result of a mere break- 
ing up by retraction of a corrugated film, or an 
allotropic change, is uncertain. Pressure restores 
the green colour ; but it also has the like effect upon 
films obtained by other processes than beating. 
Corresponding results are produced with other 
metals. As before stated, films of gold may be 
obtained on a weak solution of the metal, by 
bringing an atmosphere containing vapours of phos- 
phorus into contact with it. They are pro- 
duced also when small particles of phosphorus are 
= floating on such a solution ; and then, asa 

m differing in thickness is formed, the concentric 
rings due to Newton's thin plates are produced. 
These films transmit light of various colours. When 
heated they become amethystine or ruby ; and then 
when pressed, become green, just as heated gold 
leaf. This effect of pressure is characteristic of 
metallic gold, whether it is in leaf, or film, or dust. 
Gold wire, separated into very fine particles by the 
electric deflagration, produces a deposit on glass, 
which, being examined, either chemically or phy- 
sically, proves to be pure metallic gold. This de- 
posit transmits various coloured rays: some parts 
are grey, others green or amethystine, or even a 
bright ruby. In order to remove any possibility 
of a compound of gold, as an oxide, being present, 
the deflagrations were made upon topas, mica, and 
rock crystal, as well as glass, and also in atmo- 
spheres of carbonic acid and of hydrogen. Still the 
results were the same, and ruby gold appeared in 
one case as much as in another. Being heated, all 
parts of the deposit became of an amethystine 
or ruby colour ; and by pressure these parts could 
be changed so as to transmit the green ray. The 
production of fluids, consisting of very finely divi- 
ded particles of gold diffused through water, was 
spoken of before. These fluids may be of various 
colours by transmitted light from ruby to blue; the 
effects being produced only by diffused particles of 
metallic gold. Ifa drop of solution of phosphorus 
in bisulphide of carbon be put into a bottle con- 
taining a quart or more of very weak solution of 
gold, and the whole be agitated, the change is 
brought about sooner than by the process formerly 
described ; or if a solution of phosphorus in ether 
be employed, very quickly indeed ; so that a few 
-hours’ standing completes the action. All the pre- 
-parations have the same qualities as those before 
described. The differently coloured fiuids may 
have the coloured particles partially removed by 
filtration ; and so long as the particles are kept by 
the filter from aggregation, they preserve their 
ruby or other colour unchanged, evén though, salt 
be present, If fine isinglass be soaked in water, 
then warmed to melt it, and one of these rich 
fluids be added, with agitation, a ruby jelly fluid 
will be obtained, which, when sufficiently concen- 
trated and cold, supplies a tremulous jelly ; and 
this, when dried, yields a hard ruby gelatine, which 
being soaked in water, becomes tremulous again, 
and by heat and more water yields a ruby fluid. 
The dry hard ruby jelly is perfectly analogous to 
the well known ruby glass, though often finer in 
colour ; and both owe the colour to particles of me- 
tallic gold, Animal membranes may in like manner 
have ruby particles diffused through them, and then 
are perfectly analogous in their action on light to 
the gold ruby glass, and from the same cause. 
When a leaf of beaten gold is held obliquely across 
a ray of common light, it polarizes a portion of it ; 
and the light transmitted is polarized in the same 
direction as that transmitted by a bundle of thin 
plates of ; the effect is produced by the heated 
leaf as well as by the green leaf, and does not ap- 
pear to. be due to any condition brought on by. the 
heating orto internal structure. When a polarized 





ray is employed, and the inclined leaf held across 
it, the ray is affected, and a part passes the ana- 
lyser, provided the gold film is inclined in a plane 
forming an angle of 45° with the plane of i 
tion. Like effects are produced by the films of gold 
produced from solution and phosphorus, and also 
by the deposited dust of gold due to the electric 
discharge. The same effects are produced by the 
other deflagrated metals so long as the dusty films 
are in the metallic state. As these finer prepara- 
tions could be held in place only on glass or some 
such substance, and as glass itself had an effect, 
it was necessary to find a medium in which the 
power of the glass was nothing ; and this was ob- 
tained in the bisulphide of carbon. Here the effect 
of gold upon a ray of light which was unaffected 
by the glass supporting it, was rendered very 
manifest, not only to a single observer, but also to 
a large audience. The object of these investiga- 
tions was to ascertain the varied powers of a sub- 
stance acting upon light, when its particles were 
extremely divided, to the exclusion of every other 
change of constitution. It was hoped that some 
of the very important differences in the action 
upon the rays might in this way be referred to the 
relation in size or in number of vibrations of the 
light and the particles of the body, and also to the 
distance of the latter from each other : and as many 
of the effects are novel in this point of view, it 
is hoped that they will be of service te the physical 
philosopher. 

GroLoGicaL.—June 3rd.—Col. Portlock, R.E., 
President, in the chair. William Reed, Esq., 
M.R.C.S. York, was elected a Fellow. The fol- 
lowing communication was read :—‘ On the species 
of Mastodon and Elephant occurring in the Fossil 
state in England. Part FI. Elephants.’ By 
H. Falconer, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S, In the in- 
troductory portion of Part I. of this memoir, the 
author alluded to the ambiguity that has existed 
relative to the mammalian faune of the Miocene 
and Pliocene periods in consequence of palzonto- 
logists confounding several distinct forms of 
Mastodon, of different geological ages, under one 
name (M. anguatidens) ; and on this occasion Dr. 
Falconer stated that, in the application of the 
name Elephas primigenius (Mammoth) to a multi- 
tude of elephantine remains from various superficial 
and deep deposits, over a vast extent of territory, 
and of different ages, a similar, if not a greater, 
amount of error and confusion had arisen. After 
noticing the difficulty met with by the geologist in 
the classification of the newer Tertiaries, on account 
of this ubiquitous presence of the Mammoth, the 
author proceeded to show that several species, be- 
longing to two distinct subgenera, have been 
generally confounded under the name of Elephas 
primigenius ; and that each had its limited range 
in geographical area and geological time. The 
present condition of the nomenclature of the sub- 
ject, and the history of the established species of 
Satie fossil Elephants, namely, Loxodon meri- 
dionalis, Loxodon priscus, Euelephas antiqwus, and 
Euelephas primigenius, preceded an explanation of 
the principles on which the species are determined, 
and a description of the dental characters by which 
the Elephants are divisible into subgenera,—a 
succinct account of which was given in the former 
part of the Memoir read April 8. Dr. Falconer 
next proceeded to review some well-ascertained 
mammalian faune localized in certain parts of 
Europe, where the conditions of deposit are most 
simple, and to apply the results to the more com- 
plex instances, where thé remains of more than 
one distinct fauna are intermingled, or so closely 
deposited as to be too readily confused by collectors. 
With this view, the author instanced the Sub- 
apennine or pliocene deposits of the Astesan, and 
elsewhere, where Trilophodon Borsoni, Tetralo- 
phodon Arvernensis, Loxodon meridionalis, Lox. 
priscus, and Euelephas qntiquus, with Rhinoceros 
leptorhinus, Hippopotamus major, &c., are found 
associated together. The above-mentioned are 
necessarily the leading mammalian forms of the 
older Pliocene period. North of the Alps pliocene 
deposita sitilar to those of Italy occur in some 


parts of Switzerland, but they are soon overlaid 
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towards the north by a distinet mags of erratic 
drift of a different age and with different mam. 
malian remains. In the fluviatile ‘Loess’ or 
‘Lehm’ of the valley of the Rhine, and in 

Glacial Drift of the plains of Norther Ger. 
many, these post-pliocene deposits contain 
remains of the true Mammoth, with the tichothine 
Rhinoceros, the Musk-buffalo, &c., which thus 
constitute the leading types of the post-plio. 
cene mammalian fauna. On the Eastern coast 
of England, the Crag-deposits (the Red and 
Norwich Crags) yield the pliocene Tetralophodon 
Arvernensis, Loxodon meridionalis, and Euel 

antiquus ; and the so-called Elephant-beds at Cro- 
mer, Mundesley, and Hasborough furnish Loz, 
meridionalis and Euel. antiquus, with Rhin. lep. 
torhinus and Hip. major. These characteristically 
pliocene fossils, however, are occasionally inter- 
mingled with the remains of the post-pliocene 
Euelephas primigenius, the latter fossils having 
been derived from the overlying and later drift- 
beds, which have thus proved a fertile source of 
the confusion and ambiguity already referred to, 
To some extent, similar conditions exist at Brackle- 
sham Bay and Pagham Harbour, where molars of 
E. preesgenive are found in the upper gravels, 
whilst remains of Z. antiquus abound in the older 
mud-deposit, lately described in the Society’s Jour- 
nal by Mr. Godwin-Austen. Dr. Falconer then 
considered the fluviatile deposits of the Valley of 
the Thames, in relation to their Elephantine re- 
mains; especially at Grays Thurrock and Brent- 
ford. At the former place the author recognises 
the true pliocene assemblage of Loxodon priscus, 
Euelephas antiquus, Hippopotamus major, and 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus ; but the group of mam- 
mals found at Brentford, according to the pub- 
lished determinations, indicate the close proximity 
of both the pliocene and post-pliocene faune 
at different levels of the same section. The 
Grays Thurrock deposits and the lower beds at 
Brentford were inferred to be of an earlier age 


‘than any part of the Boulder-Clay or Till. Dr, 


Faleoner concludes that the same mammalian 
fauna existed throughout the period during which 
both the Crag and the fluviatile beds of the Thames 
Valley were being deposited ; and that a chrono- 
logical division of the newer Tertiaries into older 
Pliocene, newer Pliocene, or Pleistocene. and Post- 
pliocene is untenable, too much stress having been 
laid by authors upon the shell-evidence on this point. 
At the same time, it is not meant to be implied that 
all the species of the fauna ranged everywhere 
throughout the area ; some in all probability were 
peculiar to the south, and others to the north. 


Noumismatic.—A nniversary Meeting.— June 25th. 
—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected as the Council 
and Officers for the ensuing year. As President— 
W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. As Vice 
Presidents—John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. ; 
The Lord Londesborough, K.C.H., F.S.A. 4s 
Treaswrer—George H. Virtue, Esq., F.S.A. 48 
Secretaries—John Evans, Esq., F.S.A.; R. Stuart 
Poole, Esq., M.R.S.L. As Foreign Secretary— 
J. Y. Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. As Librarian— 
John Williams, Esq. As Members of the Council— 
E. Clive Bayley, Esq. ; J. B. Bergne, Esq., F.S.A. 
W. Boyne, Esq. ; F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.: Dr. 
Loéwe; W. H. Morley, Esq., F.R.A.S. ; Edmund 
Oldfield, Esq. M.A., M.R.S.L.; J. G. Pfister, 
Esq.; ©. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A.; Edward 
Thomas, Esq. ; H. H. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday.— United “service Institution, 83 p.m.—(The Rev. x 4 
A. Glover, Euclid rendered Practically Available to the Ex: : 
gencies of Military er in the Uses of the Instrumen 
called the Polymeter. 

Priday.—United Bovine Institution, 3 p.m.—(Lieut. D. C. Walker, 
‘B.E., on Military Tactics.) 








—————— 
To Coxnesrowpents.—T. C.N.; J, K.; P,G. H.; B.C. 
M. A. B.—teeeived. * 
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“preey LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


InstiruTep 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
60l.and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Institutep 1823, 
Orrice—FLEET STREET, LONDON (E.C.) 


The Assets of this Society exceed FOUR-AND-A-HALF MIL- 
LIONS STERLING. Its ANNUAL INCOME exceeds FOUR 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND PUUNDS. 


The Profits will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth 
Year—Four-fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured. 


At the Divisions of Profit which have already been made, 


TAY LIFE 





Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquire 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, ar to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

Atthe fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
Wl. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 1000U. to 16381. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above; at the branch office, 16, Pail Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10007. each. 








Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 

£ s. a. Zs. @ 2 sd 

1820. 2 « « 523 16 0 146 Q 1638 1 0 
1695. « 6 © 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830. 26 + - 241 12 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1885. « «© « 485 63 «(0 6817 0 1274 0 0 
1840 . 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845. 6 6 6515 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1050. . 6 e 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855. . 6 © —_ 15 0 0 1015 9 6 














And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep IN THE Royat Launpry, . 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 











Reversionary Bonuses, exceeding £2,870,000 have been added to 
the several Policies. 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st December, 
1859, when all Whole-Life Policies effected Quring the present 
year will participate, if then in force. as 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on 
application at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, London, (E.C.) 


March, 1857. © WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Pain is the premonitor of death ; relieve the pain and you 
check the disease ; these remedies are the marvel of the age, and 
the bination of rare medicinal sub the wonderful cures 
effected by them daily, vare establishied them as two of the finest 
preparations ever made know: It is an astonishing fact that 
they wil] heal and cure ulcers of twenty years’ standing, and all 
cutaneous eruptions readily yield to their mighty power, even 
after every other treatment has been resorted to ineffectually. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; dy A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 








GOOD SET OF TEETH EVER INSURES 
favourable impressions, while their preservation is of the 
utmost importance to every individual, both as regards the 
general health by the proper mastication of food, and the conse- 
quent possession of pure and sweet breath. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE. Compounded of Oriental ingredients, this 
Powder is of inestimable value in PRESERVING and BEAU- 
TIFYING the TEETH, imparting to them a pearl-like white- 
negs, strengtheniag the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet 
and pure. Price 2g. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. An Oriental 
BOTANICAL PREPARATION for IMPROVING and BEAU- 
TIFYING the COMPLEXION. It eradicates all Redness, Tan, 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Discolorations, and other Cutaneous 
Visitations, and renders the Skin soft, fair, and bluoming. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 

and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





The Subscribed Capital, Accumulated Hund and Life Revenue of this Company, now 
afford a guarantee to the extent of £1,781,000. 

Although very moderate rates of Premium are charged, the Company by its Septennial 
and Prospective Annual Bonus System, has been enabled to make large additions 


to its Policies. 


Thus an Assurance for £1000 has been increased to £1398, and 


if it become a claim this year (1857) £1482 will be payable. 
Profit Policies, if now effected, will share in the Division of Seven Years’ Profits, 


which takes place after the close of the year 1858. 


£1,285,009 has been paid to 


the Widows and other representatives of persons assured. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SIR PETER LAURIE, Atprrman, @bairman of the Zondon Board. 





LONDON OFFICE :—4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Where the Annual Report, Prospectus, and Forms of I’roposal, may be obtained. 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
<> 


THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the ease in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Piacr, Patt Matt, Lonroy, 8.W. 





THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary, 





NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

CORNHILL, and BAKER STREET, LONDON; COL- 
LEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; and GRONENGEN STREET, 
HAMBURGH. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 





Directors, Traustezs, &c. 
J.REMINGTON MILLS, Esq., Chairman. 

HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

dames Bentley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 

Thomas Bodley, le John Rogers, Esq. 

Daniel Britten, Faq. Hen 

Nicholas Cuarrington, Esq. 

8. Preston Ch: . 

William Giipiee bed! 

Thos. Lewis, Esq. 

Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. 

John Morley, Esq. 

The Directors are ready to receive Proposals for Insuring every 
description of Property in Great Britain and Ireland, including 
Ships in Dock, Rent of Houses, Loss by Fire from Lightning, and 
Farming Stock. 

BONUS ON LIFE POLICIES.—The following will show the 
relative amount of the recent Septennial BONUS added to the 
Sum Insured, on Policies for £1000, effected in Great Britain, 
according to the Ages of the Lives when Assured :— 


Righd. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
. Foster White, Esq- 

Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 

Stephen Wilson, Esq. 








oO; 

b | see]. 
Ca anf P-7) 
Re ESE <5 
a se eee 
26 | S25 | 32 
Be | gee | eg 
® | 883 | a* 
< 5 = 

£ sd. z 
20 152 10 10 105 Being about 70 per cent. on such 


amount of premium. 
25 168 5 10 105 
30 18619 2 105 
35 209 8 4 105 
40 23714 2) 408 


Being 60 per cent. ditto. 
Being 55 per cent. ditto 
Being 50 per cent. ditto. 











Being 45 per cent. ditto. 





P By having the Annual Premium reduced for the 
a Fg = next Seven Years, which in many cases ex- 
. ee = same for pap | i 
< Or, by ng the amount to the sum insured; 
dont te pl ony Or, the present value thereof was received im- 
mediately in money. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Offices, as above, or 
by written upplication to the Secretary. 

Poliey Stamps and Medical Fees paid by this Company. 

Advances are made on the sole Security of Polivies effected with 
this Office to the extent of their value. 

Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death. 

D ing and I jing Rates of Premium. 

Persons whose Lives are Assured,and not being of seafaring 
occupation, are allowed during peace to pass by sea from one part 
of Europe direct to any other part thereof, in steam or other 
decked vessels. 





W.B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN'- SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE'S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
manufactured as usual. Every Bottle is protected by a special 


bel. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, AND DERBY. 








N ESSAY on SPERMATORRHGA : Its 
Nature and Treatment ; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 5! and 52, Paternoster Row. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence aid almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners, as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
AND ALL SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distineti h istics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 








OPINION OF 
CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., 


Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Consulting 
Physician to the Reading Lispensary, Translator of 
“* Louis on Phthisis,"’ &c. 

“Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has some reason- 
able gwarantee for a genuine article. The material now sold 
varies in'almost every establishment where it is purchased, and 
a tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not cuunter- 
acted, will ultimately jeopardi he rep ion of an unquestion- 
ably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. Dr. Cowan wishes 
Dz. pe JonGu every success in his meritorious undertaking.” 











Sold onry in Imprriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
98.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN PO3SIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 

Chemists through the United Kingdom. 
‘WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, : 








ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


By whom ih Ol day forwarded ah rtf te Metropolis 
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ALEXANDRE 











i 
HARM ONI-UM : 
AT 4 
SIX GUINEAS. - R 
ALEXANDRE & SON have made this a at the Lotoent price possible, to bring the E 
Instrument within the means of all classes. am! 
It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, i 3 

AND IS 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. D 
(THE Stix GuinzA Harmonium will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). cs 
ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). ] 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by }- 
ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &. 
AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE ] 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. siifeks 3 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST: PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE R 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, a 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR. PIANOFORTE. 


/_ ., mee e146 toa eS. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 








AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


; BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 


_' MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 








Fuit Descriptive Lists or Harmonitums, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


| CHAPPELL & CO. 
.. 60, NEW. BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


Te 


London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Bawards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, §, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarunpar, July 11 , 1867, 


























